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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Having been with The Progressive Farmer 
through all of its varied vicissitudes for the last 
fourteen years, I have had many varied expe- 
riences. Duty to my friends, my family, and to 
motto. And though at 
times, to do full duty was not the most pleasing to 
some, it at last brought peace and pleasure in its 


myself, has been my 


train. 
The duty I ealled upon to perform 
(ls me with varied emotions—both pleasurable 


am now 


and otherwise. As owner of The Progressive 
Farmor, it pains me to say good bye to the thou- 
sands of friends who have so faithfully stood by 
tin the past. yet To omust. But to these same 
dear, faithful friends I, with sineerest pleasure, 


‘ TPitdie na TiN SUCeCSSOrS, 


It is for my good, be- 
cause it is for your good, you whose chief good 
to 


that the transfer of tith to the paper has been 


it has ever been my highest ambition serve, 


made, 
EI. 


lie will have your support 


net introduce Mar. Clarence Poe to 


You know 


and encouragement, | am sure. 


I need 
Vou. him. 
Backed, as he is, 
by the best talent to be found on seientifie agri- 
culture, you may expeet the best and most up-to- 
date agricultural paper to be found. 


With sincerest gratitude for your continued 
kindness to the paper in the past, I now thank 
the kind Providenee that has enabled me to so 


manage as to be able, at this time, to leave The 
Progressive Farmer with such tine prospeets for 
its Take 
Consult it at your fireside 
as an intimate friend. 


eentinued and inereased usefulness. 


it in your family. 


‘ Diseuss its contents with 
your children, and the useful knowledge you will 
thus gain will be of inestimable benefit to you. 


With sincere good will, I commend you to the 


new management and the new management to 
you. Sincerely, 
J. W. DENMARK. 

The foregoing announcement explains itself. 
The Agricultural Pubilshing Co., which bought 
The Progressive Farmer from Mr. Denmark, and 
will hereafter own and conduct the paper, was 
organized by the writer, and the other stockhold- 


crs are Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of the North Carolina 


Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. W. Burkett, 
the North Carolina A. & M. College; Mr. 
J. W. Bailey, of Raleigh, and Mr. T. B. Parker, 


Sceretary and Business Agent of the Farmers’ 
State Alliariee. These men the people of North 


Carolina know and have confidence in. Of my 


own work the readers of the paper should know 
full well, since for four years I have had entire 
editorial control of the paper. 

I shall not attempt in this connection to make 
any extended outline of our plans for the future. 
Our policy can perhaps best be expressed by the 
following extract from the writer’s circular let- 





OUR AGRICULTURAL EDITORS. 











DR. 


State Chemist Ncrth Carolina Department of Agriculture 


BW. LIUGORE, 
and Director North Carolina Experiment Station. 
He will hereafter conduct our Department,“Soils, 
Crops and Fertilizers.” 


y 
1 


ter to the other stoekholders, as officially endorsed | 
by the Company: 

“T have explained to each of you that I should 
expeet to remain as editor of the paper with the 
full and control that I 
have always had sinee 1 beeame editor. My pur- 


unrestricted editorial 
pose will be to keep The Progressive Farmer well 
within the path marked 
number eighteen years ago: 


out for it in its first 


“ee 


A properly conducted weekly journal devoted 
to the agricultural and other industrial interests 
of our people. * * Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, cireumscribed by no selfish 
or narrow policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the whole people 
of the State. It will be true to the instincts, tra- | 
ditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On | 
all matters relating specially to the great inter- 
ests it represents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right defend 
and impartially the wrong condemn.’ 

“The paper will be kept absolutely free from 
all partisan politics and political scheming. Its 
chief and highest aim will be to inform and help 
our Southern farmers about every vital problem 
the 
the right way, by the right men. 


affecting their interests—at right time, in 


It should be 


much more distinetively than now an agricultural 


paper. In addition to this, however, I shall ex- | 
pect perfect freedom to diseuss current events | 
and current problems in a clear and fearless | 


manner. The paper should be not only a farm 
journal, but a farmers’ journal—interested 


in 








| Crops and Fertilizers,” 





























DR. CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agrieulture North Carolina A. & M. Coliege and 
Agriculturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


He will hereafter econduet our Live Stoek and 
Dairy Department. 


rural mail delivery as well as in cotton growing, 
in good rural schools, as well as in fertilizers and 
in the 
breeds of cattle and horses. In short, it will be 
everything that makes for the uplift- 
ing or betterment of farm life.” 

the that I had the 
making of the paper in my hands, I have sought 
to 


soils, in good country roads as well as 
i 


devoted to 


During four years have 
mold it along these lines, and the gradual 
reeognition of it as a safe and conservative farm 
and family journal has been very gratifying to 


me. Jam under many obligations to the retiring 


proprietor for having always given me a free 
hand, even when he did not approve my utter- 


anecs, and he will always have my best wishes. 

The readers of the heartiest 
that 
Kilgore, one of the 
the South, 
one department, “Soils, 
Dr. C. W. Burkett, 
the able professor who has remade the agricultural 
& M. College, and whose 
text-book, “Agriculture for Beginners,” 


the paper deserve 
congratulations on the new talent has been 
placed at their disposal. Dr. 


foremost agricultural authorities in 


will hereafter eonduet 


and 


department of the A. 
win- 
ning favor all over the country, will edit our Live 


is 


Stock and Dairy page. 


With such assistance 


we cannot help making 
The Progressive Farmer the biggest, brightest 


and best farm weekly ever printed in the South, 
and we trust that every reader will co-operate 
with us in the effort to send the paper to every 
nook and corner of North Carolina during 1904. 
CLARENCE H. POE, 
Editor and Manager. 
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Soils, Crops and Fertilizers 





CONDUCTED BY B, W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inqviries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 


A BROADER FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

For twelve years | have been connected with the 
agricultural work of the State in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Experiment Station. In 
that time I have obtained a considerable amount 
of information regarding the agriculture of the 
State, the needs of the different sections, and the 
adaptability of the various svils to different crops, 
iogether with the fertilizer applications and cul- 
ture methods which will give best results. A large 
correspondence has developed with the farmers 
of the State on various farm matters. Our work 
of investigation and experimentation in the labor- 
atory and on the Test Farms of the Department 
of Agriculture in the different parts of the State 
and at the Experiment Station is enabling us to 
answer more definitely and thoroughly than ever 
before the various questions which come to us re- 
xarding crops, soils, fertilizers, ete. 
spondence is growing rapidly in numbers and im- 
portance. 

About all that we ean expect to do in the col- 
umns ot The Progressive Farmer is to give great- 
er publicity to the more important and widely ap- 
plicable matters about which we write individuals 


by putting results in shape for the general reader. | 


We shall be glad to have such inquiries as are of 
general interest to a considerable number of per- 
sons or to a section, and in answering these and 
in presenting such other materials as will help to 
a better and more productive agriculture, we 
shall be following our former chosen line of work 
and aiding, we hope, in developing our agricultu- 
ral interests. 

It is with these ideas in view—the reaching of 
and giving to a larger number of persons inter- 
ested in farming the work that is done for them 
in this State and elsewhere—that I have under- 
taken to conduct a department in this paper. 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN CROP GROWING. 


The following inquiry comes from a Nash Coun- 
ty reader of The Progressive Farmer: 

“Please tell me through your paper what kind 
of lime is the best for sand, rock or shell lime? 
How much should be applied to the acre and what 
does it cost a ton?” 

The quality of lime will depend on the purity 
of the materials from which it is made. Some 
limestone from which rock lime is made is com- 
posed almost entirely of carbonate of lime, and 
in this case the rock lime would be of very high 
quality. Some limestones, however, contain im- 
purities and the lime from these would, of course, 
be of greater or less value, according to the im- 
purities. Shell lime from good clean shells is 
almost if not as good as rock lime, though some- 
times the shells contain considerable sand and 
dirt, which reduces the grade of the lime. The 
actual lime from shells and from rock lime is of 
equal value. Shell lime ean be had for from $5.00 
to $7.00 per ton, according to quality and quan- 
tity. 

In the eastern part of the State there are con- 
siderable areas of black soils which contain large 
amounts of vegetable matter. They are generally 
known locally as “pocosins” and are, as a rule, 
quite productive when first cleared, but often af- 
ter a few years cultivation get in such a condition 
that they will not grow a crop of any kind. To 
all outward appearances these are rich and valua- 
ble lands. They have been formed by the aceumu- 
lation of large amounts of vegetable matter in the 
low basins. The decomposition of this vegetable 
matter produces acid or sour soils. A considera- 
ble number of analyses of these soils show them 


This corre- | 











EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS AND LIME ON BLACK OR ‘‘POCOSIN’’ SOIL. 





NOTHING. 


LIME. 





PHOSPHATE. 


ACID PHOSPHATE, KAINIT. 





to be comparatively rich in ammonia-furnishing 
materials, but deficient in potash and phosphoric 
acid, and as stated above, are sour. Lime will 
correct the sourness. There are other sandy soils 
which do not have as much vegetable matter as 
the pocosin soils, but yet are composed of a great 
deal of vegetable matter, and also benefited by 
the lime. On a great many of these soils sorrel 
grows quite extensively. This is evidence of sour- 
ness, and such lands, as a general rule, are in need 
of lime. 

On the Edgecombe Test Farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, some experiments were 
made in 1901 (January Bulletin, 1902), to test the 
effect of lime and other fertilizer constituents of 
the black soils, which had been long in cultivation, 
but which had not produced a crop to amount to 
anything for a number of years. Twenty-four- 
inch tiling were put in the ground and filled with 
this black soil. The two cuts, made from photo- 
graphs taken of the cotton on September 7th, 
show the effect of the different applications. he 
effect of lime is seen to have been quite marked; 
potash as kainit was beneficial and acid phosphate 
did some good. In addition to these experiments 
we have recommended farmers to try acid phos- 
phate, lime and kainit on considerable areas and 
a considerable number of them have reported good 
results. Soils containing large amounts of vege- 
table matter will frequently require as much as 
one ton per acre of lime to counteract the sour- 
ness, but an application of 500 to 1,000 pounds 


will give temporary relief and last for two or 
three years, possibly longer, depending on the 
amount of vegetable matter in them. 

I would therefore recommend the application 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds of lime per acre, broad- 
cast, in the fall, winter, or early spring, the sooner 
the better, as it requires some time for the lime 
to get well into the soil and correct the sourness. 
This treatment may then be repeated when the 
crops show the need of further lime. After the 
application of lime it is well, at planting time, to 
apply on pocosin soils in the drill, for corn one to 
two hundred pounds per acre, and for cotton two 
to four hundred pounds per acre of the following 
mixture: 

Acid Phosphate ............200 pounds. 
EMIS cine os o4'0s'ae nese 0 2cbhe mennas: 











Results of Georgia Experiment Station’s Variety Test 
of Cotton. 


“Press Bulletin,” No. 44, from the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, has just been received at The 
Progressive Farmer office. The Director says that 
this 4-page folder is merely preliminary to the 
regular Cotton Bulletin, which will appear later 
in January, and will not be sent out to the general 
mail list, but only to newspapers and to those 
making special request for the same. 

From the bulletin we find that of the 21 varie- 
ties tested the following ten occupied the first 
half of the list, in the order in which they ap- 
pear, the position of each variety being deter- 
mined by the total market value per acre of its 
product of lint and seed, on the basis of 12 cents 
per pound for lint and 70 cents per 100 pounds 
of seed. The “honor” list is as follows: 

(1) Cook’s Improved (value of lint and seed per 
acre), $78.17; (2) Prize, $67.24; (3) Moss’s Im- 
proved, $66.92; (4) Texas Burr, $65.26; (5) Ban- 
croft’s Herlong, $64.82; (6) Greer’s Improved, 
4.27; (7) Culpepper’s Improved, $63.14; (8) Lay- 
ton’s Improved, $62.76; (9) Schley, $62.71; (10) 
Peterkin’s Improved, $66.55, and so on. 

In the order of earliness the first 6 are as fol- 
lows: (1) Greer’s Improved; (2) Cook’s Im- 
proved; (3) Texas Bur; (4) Pullnot; (5) Prize; 
(6) Shines Improved, ete. Very full details of 
the peculiarities of the 21 varieties are given. 

A copy of this Bulletin No. 44 will be sent free 
to any Progressive Farmer reader requesting the 
same. Address “Georgia 
Experiment, Ga.” 


Experiment Station, 





No slight pain has come to us in the work of 
this editorial office at learning anew how many 
people there are who are the slaves of the adjec- 
tive. We beg our readers, in their speech, and, 
more particularly, in such contributions as they 
may offer for these columns, to break this bond- 
age at any cost. This Part of Speech is only a 
secondary affair, anyhow, and has not right to 
tramp his noisy way through all our sentences, 
masquerading not as a Part but as the Whole.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


5, 1904. 
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JANUARY FARM WORK. 


Selections from the Department of Practical Sug- 
gestion Conducted by Col. J. B. Killebrew in the 
Southern Farm Magazine. 


If the planter has taken the precaution to put 
his unstripped tobacco in bulks during the month 
of November, and carefully protected the heads 
of the bulks from drying winds by using wheat 
straw, blankets or wagon sheets, he will be able to 
utilize all the bad weather in assorting and strip- 
ping his crop. The stripping-room should be 
close and provided with a good stove, upon the 
top of which a vessel containing water should be 
kept. The steam arising from the water will pre- 
vent the tobacco from drying out, and by this 
means the tobacco may be kept with the same de- 
gree of humidity that it contained when bulked. 
Cold weather is entirely unsuited to the handling 
of cured tobacco unless the stripping-room is pro- 
vided with such appliances. When exposed to the 
cold tobacco quickly becomes harsh and brash and 
will break in the handling, much to its damage 
and the consequent loss to the planter. A good 
stripping-room furnished with plenty of heat and 
light is a necessity with every planter who expects 
to reap the highest prices for his product. 


PREPARING TOBACCO FOR MARKET. 


° 

The habit now most in vogue of selling tobacco 
on a warehouse floor demands more care on the 
part of the planter in assorting and delivering of 
his tobacco. The different grades should be most 
carefully separated, and no two should ever be put 
together on the same pile. There is often a dif- 
ference in price of several cents per pound be- 
tween the best grade and the one next to it. How- 
ever small may be the amount of the best grade, 
it should be sold by itself, and so with the other 
xrades, because the prices are often regulated by 
the worst, and not the best, samples in the piles as 
they appear on the warehouse floors. 

If tobaeceo is to be prized in easks, the work 
had better be postponed until the advent of warm 
weather. Tobacco cannot be properly ordered and 
prized in the country barns during cold wather. 
There is a likelihood that the uniformity in the 
degree of humidity may be destroyed in the hand- 
ling required in packing it in the easks. This will 
have a bad effect upon the appearance of the sam- 
Some of the 
samples may be condemned for being too high in 
ease and others for being too dry. 


ples when drawn by the inspectors. 


Many a plant- 
er has lost all the profits on his tobaeeo erop by 
prizing it in cold, wintry weather. 

In the vellow-tobaceo districts of North Caro- 
lina much importance is attached to the proper 
equipment of an assorting and stripping room. 
Sueh a room is constructed so as to have the light 
This 
furnishes a more steady light, without glare and 
without transitions, from a full to a subdued light. 
The delicate shadings in the colors of the tobacco 
leaves make the work of assorting difficult and 
tedious even to one with an eye trained to discrim- 
inate between the shades of different colors. Some 
crops in this region are put into ten grades, and 
to decide at onee into what grade to put a leaf 
is the work of an expert, requiring rare judgment 
and a practiced eye. 


eome in from a window on the north side. 


PLOWING. 


In the extreme Southern States some plowing 
is done in January, provided the ground is not too 
wet. Cotton stalks are broken off and burned dur- 
ing the month, and a freeze greatly facilitates this 
work. In those States where the cotton stalks 
attain a height of six or eight feet it is a consid- 
erable task, but an imperative one, to get rid of 
the stalks. Bedding the land for cotton begins 
just as soon as the ground is dry enough to plow, 
and the stalks often remain in a narrow row while 
the center is being thrown up intw beds. 

Very little plowing is done in the border States. 
Occasionally the month of January is so mild as 





to permit the work of breaking up the land to go 
on, but this happens only about one or two years 
in a decade. If this work can be done in January, 
all the better it will be for the coming crops. 
Whether plowing can be done or not, all fields in- 
tended to be cultivated should be cleared of bushes, 
briers and other noxious trash. Fences must be 
examined and repaired. Wood for the burning of 
tobacco-plant beds and for curing the crop should 
be provided. Meadows should be gone over and 
all bunches of broomsedge rooted out and all 
bushes grubbed up. 
EMPLOYING LABOR 


One of the chief duties before the farmer at 
the beginning of the new year is to make prepa- 
ration for his year’s work by providing labor. On 
a large proportion of Southern farms a consider- 
able number of hands is necessary. Some contract 
is necessary either to pay them money or to share 
the crop. It is every year becoming more and 
more important that the farmer should have un- 
divided and perfect control in the management 
of the farms. While there are manv advantages 
in paying labor with a portion of the crop, yet 
with experienced, intelligent, thinking and ener- 
getic farmers, who give earnest attention to their 
business, it is much more satisfactory to pay cash 
for labor, and thus be the more able to direct all 
the movements on the farm, not only for the crop 
to be planted, but for the future crops, and to do 
this effectively a system of rotation must be adopt- 
ed and resolutely followed through the coming 
years. This cannot be done where the laborer is 
only interested in the operations of the current 
year. 





Will the Southern Cotton Supply Decrease ? 


The Manufacturers’ Record has recently sub- 
mitted to the commissioners of agriculture and 
the presidents of all the agricultural colleges in 
the South, to several hundred leading cotton man- 
ufacturers, oil-mill men, commission merchants, 
bankers, growers and others the following inquiry: 

Is there danger of a permanent decrease in ecot- 
ton production in the South? If so, is it due: 

(1) To deterioration of seed by reason of the 
best seed being sold to oil mills, or 

(2) To a decline in the fertility of the soil by 
reason of bad eultivation under the tenantry sys- 
tem, or 

(3) To a lack of tarm labor since the indus- 
trial development of the South has drawn manv 
hands from the country to the cities, or are all 
three of these factors to be reckoned with? 

Among the replies received are the following: 

OUTLOOK BRIGHT AND PROMISING 


Hon. S. L. Patterson, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.: I do not see 
in the near future any danger of a permanent 
decrease of the cotton production in the South. 
There must be a reversal of present conditions 
before such danger becomes imminent. Among 
these conditions I would note especially the higher 
prices that have obtained during the past few 
years, the increase of manufactories, and the ef- 
forts, thus far unsuccessful, of producing cotton 
in other countries. 
questions— 

1. While the production of cotton, like that of 
all crops, may be improved by the careful selection 
of seed, I am not aware and do not believe that 
the best seed is sold to the oil mills and inferior 
seed reserved for planting. The tendency seems 
to me to be rather in the other direction. In 
this connection I may say that this department 
is endeavoring to show by tests actually made the 
advantage of selecting good seed for all our crops. 

2. I am of the opinion that indications point 
to a greater sense of the necessity of conserving 
the fertility of the soil and the more intelligent 
efforts to do this. The testimony comes to us 
fro. various sources of the purpose of farmers 


Referring to your specific 





to improve their soil by more intelligent use of 
fertilizers and rotation of crops. 

3. Undoubtedly the question of a sufficient sup- 
ply of reliable farm labor is a serious one. The 
rapid development of various industrial enter 
prises has drawn largely upon the supply of farm 
labor. This can be partly compensated, however, 
by the increased use of labor-saving machinery. 
But the cotton crop is one requiring a certain 
amount of manual labor which cannot be supplied 
by machinery. A decided increase in wages may 
be necessary to hold the necessary labor, but the 
difficulty presents itself to the farmer of the risk 
of the next year’s crop selling at prices very much 
But for 
all this the cotton planters will manage in one way 
or another to meet the difficulties presented, and 
with favorable seasons will continue to produce 
as large crops in future as the last several crops 
have been. Notwithstanding serious obstacles to 
be encountered, I regard the future outlook of 
agriculture in North Carolina bright and promis- 
ing. 

NO DETERIORATION IN SEED OR BOIL; 
MENT IN LABOR CONDITIONS 


lower than those of the preceding year. 


IMPROVE- 


D. A. Tompkins, president the D. A. Tompkins 
Company, manufacturers, and 
tractors, Charlotte, N. C.: Taking your proposi- 
tions in the order in which they are, viz., I answer 
as follows: 


engineers eon- 


1. No; not in the least. 

2. No. 

3. We successive short crops 
from causes that have in the past and will con- 
We may next 
year make 225 pounds of lint per acre. The 
acreage will probably be 30,000,000. This would 
give us a crop of something like 13,500,000 bales. 

Manufactures have taken many people from 
farms. Those left on farms work better, because 
of better conditions and rewards. The South is 
not yct seriously suffering from want of farm 
labor, but has reached a point where the labor 
formerly much idle has been absorbed in profitable 
employment. It is a good time for quite a lot of 
thrifty immigrants to come Sonth. 

The range of cotton production per acre seems 


have made two 


tinue to reeur from time to time. 


to be about 150 pounds on low side to 225 pounds 
It seems to be ranging up and down 
now about as in all time past. 


on high side. 





Destroying Nut Grass. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I see in your valuable paper another article 
about destroying nut grass. Brother J. W. Ald- 
ridge, of Pamlico County, talks more to suit me 
on the subject than anyone else. By my inquiry 
lL have been informed that salt will kill it. And 
Ll tried it. That is allright on a small place. Then 
I learned from a prominent man from South Car- 
olina that if you will make your land good, and 
will sow in oats tirst and then in cow peas, and 
as soon as one comes off, sow again for four years 
that it will make a complete suecess; and these 
two crops will pay as well as anything now. I 
mean to cut off both crops, but let them both stay 
as long as possible to keep nut grass shaded. When 
cut off in fall, if not time for frost, it had better 
be ploughed so they will not grow any at all. 

I am in Pender County. Tell Brother Aldridge 
I am going to run his plan, as cotton is a good 
thing to shade it, and price O. K. now. Nut grass 
land with two sacks fo guano will make 425 pounds 
If we keep land in cotton 
and let geese go on it in summer, they will eat 
all nuts that are ploughed up, and so I think 
Brother J. W. Aldridge’s suggestions are better 
than Professor Massey’s. 

I will close by saying that I wish every farmer 
would read your paper, and take heed, and I know 
our country would be in better shape. I know it 
is the best paper I ever saw, and I am anxious for 


all farmers to read it. 0. V. B. BATTS. 
Pender County, N. O. 


of lint cotton per acre. 
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Live Stock and Dairy © 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 





THE NEED OF MORE LIVE STOCK IN NORTH 
GAROLINA. 


One of the greatest needs of North Carolina 
farming, if not the greatest need, is more and 
better live stock. There can be no successful 
agriculture here or elsewhere without a considera- 
tion of these three propositions: 

1. A soil rich in single, simple chemical ele- 
ments for the free growth of plant life. 

2. An adoption of plant life to climatic and 
soil environments, so as to produce from the ele- 





ments in the soil the largest growth of plant life 
for animal food. 

3. The feeding of animal life to produce great- 
est growth with least expenditure of plant tis- 
sue. 

The farmer to make agriculture renumerative 
must adapt himself to these propositions. He 
must enrich his soil. And here we find the funda- 
mental basis. We have heard a great deal about 
worn-out lands and exhausted soils. Practically 
speaking, we are confronted with vast areas of 
this kind of land; yet, in faet, we have no ex- 
hausted soils. We have only soils Jacking in 
productivity beeause of the physical and me- 
To illustrate: 
In New England we have vast areas, as we have 


chanieal condition of these soils. 


in the South, of farms that yield no profitable 
You tind those soils dead, depleted, lite- 
But they are not worn-out, they are not 


crops. 
less. 

exhausted. In New Hampshire, the writer, by 
tillage, crop rotation and fertilization, increased 
hay lands from less than a half ton per acre to 
three tons and over in three years’ time. Let 
You 
And 
They hold with- 
in their surface large quantities of plant food. 


us look at these so-called soils of the South. 
say they no longer produce paying crops. 
they will not if they are abused. 


Let us onee turn the plow share loose in these 
soils, and carefully and thoroughly till and culti- 
vate, and get organic matter back in them by 
growing cowpeas and clover, and they will change 
from their unproductive condition into the kind 
that will produce renumerative crops. 

I mention this matter of soil improvement be- 
eause it is the very basis of animal husbandry. 
With a poor soil, we have poor erops or poor 
plant growth, which means poor eattle, hogs and 
sheep. 

We ean start in live stock husbandry, however, 
with the soil condition as it is. Manure and 


crop production to furnish proper feed will 


quickly build up the soil. Soil improvement and 
stock-raising go hand in hand. Let us see: 

1. We need elover and cowpeas to build up the 
soil. But those are the very erops we want fer 
cattle, sheep and swine. Grow these crops then, 
improve the soil and thereby get plants rich in 
feeding constituents. 

2. We need natural manures and fertilizers for 
improving the soil. The more eattle and sheep 
and swine we have, the more we have of manures. 
The commercial fertilizer bill is our greatest tax. 
But it is to a great extent unnecessary, and if 
followed, 


will be needed only to a limited extent. 


chemicals 
I like 


to purchase fertilizers in form of feeding stuffs. 


business-like agriculture is 


Take a dollar and purchase your cottonseed or 
cottonseed meal, but instead of applying them 
to the soil, first feed them to live stock 
and get the value of the organized condition of 
the elements. 


direct 


The only difference when plant 
food or fertilizers and animal food or plants lies 
in the fact that the plant takes unorganized 
chemical elements and manufactures or builds 
them into organized tissue, which is the plant or 





the fruit of the plant. We can feed the plant 
then or the fruit of the plant to live stock and 
get meat or milk or butter or wool from the or- 
ganized tissue, and the animal returns to the soil 
the very chemical elements that the plant origi- 
nally contained, only in a disorganized condition, 
which is the only way plants cau use for a new 
growth. ‘The ideal agriculture then maintains 
itself: the plant feeds the animal, the animal feeds 
the plant. 

3. The animal changes raw materials into fin- 
ished produets. The corn and grass and cow- 
peas and clover and cottonseed make up balanced 
rations for all kinds of live stock. Yet they are 
simply raw materials. A cow can eat twenty- 
five pounds of grass and corn stover and cotton- 
seed meal, which has a value of but ten cents, 
and from that she will produce two pounds of 
butter To illustrate a little 
further: The writer fed a cow last year hay, 
ensilage and grain, which cost about $40, and 
from that forty dollars of raw material she pro- 
dueed 624 pounds of butter that were sold for 
$156. Over one hundred dollars profit resulted 
a ehange of raw material into a finished 
product! That is the eue for us to take in the 
We can produce raw materials or food- 


worth fifty cents. 


from 


South. 
stuffs needed for the best growth of the animal 
cheaper than any other place in the country. 

relation 
between stoek-raising and soil improvement, is 


This article, emphasizing the close 
only preliminary to a general consideration of 
live stoek conditions in North Carolina, and the 
To bring 
this question properly before the reader, we will 


opportunities awaiting our farmers. 
consider it in future articles under the following 
heads: 

1 The management of dairy stock. 
of beef cattle. 
3. The management of swine. 


2. The management 


4. The management of sheep. 


5. Possibilities in raising mules. 





OUR SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


We are glad to present herewith a cut of Mr. 
T. B. Parker, whose face is familiar to thousands 
of Progressive Farmer readers. 
farmer, and has 
been Seeretary and Business Agent of the North 
Carolina 1898. He is 

} 


also an otiicer of the North Carolina Agricultural 


Mr. Parker is a suecesstul 


Farmers’ Alliance since 








Des Sia oe od Od or 


Society, the State Horticultural Association, and 
the East Carolina Fruit and Truck Growers’ As- 
sociation, and is interested in everything that 
looks to agricultural progress. He is a stock- 
holder and direetor of the Agricultural Publish- 
ing Company, and was unanimously chosen Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the corporation. . 





Ridicule is the stifler of all energy amongst 
those she controls.—Bulwer Lytton. 





STATE NEWS. | 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Correspondents 
and Exchanges. 


When the Senate convenes Monday, the Presi- 
dent will send in the nomination of Mrs. Russell, 
wife of ex-Governor Daniel L. Russell, as post- 
master at Wilmington, to succeed Miss Darby, 
whose term of office has expired. 


It is understood that the penitentiary will fur- 
nish perhaps one hundred convicts to Guilford 
County for the construction of public roads. Later 
on Durham County will take another gang of 
State convicts for the same purpose. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction J. Y. 
Joyner gives out the following interesting figures: 
The total number of counties benefited by the 
loan fund for the building and improvement of 
school houses, 60. Total amount lent those coun- 
ties, $80,000. Total value of the property secured 
to the State by the loan fund, $190,000. 

The 


One or more of the leisure 


New Bern Journal: hunt is 
progressing’ finely. 
ones are forced to do the quick step to the station 
house every day. 
that have been seen heretofore hanging out at 


vagrant 


Many of the familiar figures 
7 


the saloon doors are now seen there no more. It 
is said that they are in hiding waiting for the 
wave of industry to roll by. 

Col. Olds: 
North Carolina last year. 
and 1902 there were no less than eight lynchings, 


There was only one lynching in 
During the years 1901 


of which three were for murder, three for rape, 
one for assault with intent to rape, and one for 
poisoning. These  lynchings 
counties of Martin, Northampton, Wayne, Moore, 
Anson, Kunecombe and Rowan, two being in the 
latter county. 


oceurred in the 


The Board of Trustees of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College has bought the land on which 
the agricultural building is to stand, south of the 
State Fair grounds. 
this land, on which for many years there have 


There are several aeres of 
been a few negro cabins. It is between the rail- 
way and the fair grounds. The trustees had been 
given by the Legislature the power to condemn 
the property. 





Immigration Committee Named by the Agricultural 
Society. 
At the regular annual meeting of the North 


Carolina Agricultural Society, last October, a 
resolution was passed that the president appoint 


Hon. J. A. 


Long, the retiring president, announces the fol 


a committee on immigration, and 


lowing gentlemen to compose that committee: 

Ilion. James A. Bryan, of New Bern; Gen. J. 8. 
Carr, of Durham; Judge Walter Clark, Mr. Ash- 
ley Horne, Hon. J. Bryan Grimes, Col. John S. 
Cuningham, Mr. Thomas B. Parker, Mr. E. S. 
daughtridge, Hon. S. L. Patterson, Hon. R. H. 
Battle. 

The stated mission of this committee will be 
to have an eye especially to the matter of at- 
tracting desirable immigrants to the State, par 
ticularly those that will be valuable as farm hands 
or tenants. The committee was provided for at 
the meeting of the society after a very forcible 
speech by Capt. J. A. Bryan, in which he depicted 
the pressing need for reliable labor on the farms 
in his section. Other members ot the society fol- 
lowed in talks endorsing the views expressed by 
Captain Bryan as applicable to their sections as 
well. And it was after these speeches that the 
motion was earried for the appointment of the 
committee. This committee has also among its 
duties that of urging upon the Legislature of the 
State the importance of electing a Commissioner 
of Immigration or providing some specific means 
of seeing to it that the interests of the State are 
thoroughly looked after in the matter of attract- 
ing people seeking homes to this State.—Raleigh 
Post. 
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The Strawberry Weevil. 


State Entomologist Franklin Sherman is mak- 
ing special inquiries as to the strawberry weevil, 
which during some years past has done great 
damage along the line of the Wilmington & Wel- 
don Railway between Goldsboro and Wilmington, 
in the counties of Wayne, Pender, Duplin and 
New Hanover. Reports which Mr. Sherman has 
received show that the loss ranges from one-fifth 
of a crop to an entire crop in some eases. The 
weevil does all its damage in the spring, by cut- 
ting off the blooms. The best remedy is to plant 
varieties of berries which do not produce pollen. 
The Duff variety appears to be the best, as it pro- 
duees no pollen. The MeKinley, Lady Thompson 
Mr. Sherman 
is now issuing a eireular letter asking for the 


and Exeeclsior do produce pollen. 


most complete information on this subject.—Ra- 
leigh Cor. Charlotte Observer. 





The Child Labor Law Goes Into Effect. 


The child labor law passed by the, last Legisla- 
ture went into effect January Ist. Following are 
its provisions: 

It shall be unlawful for any child under the age 
of 12 years to work in any factory or manufac- 
turing establishment within the State. 
hours shall constitute a week’s work, and no per- 


Sixty-six 


son under 18 years of age shall be employed in 


any factory or manufacturing establishment 


longer than 66 hours per week. All parents upon 
hiring children to work in said factories or man- 


shall 


establishment with a written statement of the age 


ufaeturing establishments present each 
of said children; any such parents who shall mis- 
state the age of any child shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Any mill owner, superintendent 
or manager who shall employ any such children 
or violate any of the above provisions shall be 


guilty of a misdemeanor. 





Three Generous Offers to the Public Schools. 


he State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion has received the following encouraging letter 
from Mr. A. ©. Shuford, the President and Treas- 
urer of Startown Nursery Company, at Newton, 
NC 

“Dear Sir:—We have watched closely the work 
vou are doing to better the public schools and ad- 
vanee the cause of education in North Carolina. 
We feel a deep interest in this matter, and be- 
lieving, as we do, that local taxation is the one 
thing needful to supplement the public schools, 
we desire to make the following proposition, with 
the hope that it will not only encourage communi- 
ties where a tax is voted for, but aid in cultivat- 
ing a love of the beautiful. 

“Beginning with the year 1904, we offer $5 
worth of ornamental trees, shrubbery, etec.. or any 
elass of nursery stock desired, to every commun- 
itv or school where the people vote a tax upon 
themselves to supplement the public fund. We 
offer also $10 worth as above stated to every 
eraded school established in the country.” 

THE GRIMES HISTORICAL CHART PRIZE. 


Col. J. Bryan Grimes has offered a prize worth 
twenty-five dollars to the child under eighteen 
vears of age in the publie schools of the State 
who makes the clearest, simplest diagram, show- 
ing in chart form the formation (with date) of 
the counties of the State; size of chart to be 
about 10x12 or 12x15 inches. 

THE CUNNINGHAM PRIZB. 


Hon. John S. Cunningham, of Person County, 
offers for the best essay on Publie Education in 
North Carolina, by any County Superintendent 
in the State, a Gold Medal valued at $25. Further 
information concerning these prizes will be fur- 
nished by the State Superintendent upon appli- 
cation. 

Books are the best things well used; abused, 
among the worst.—Emerson. 





GENERAL NEWS. 











The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Great Britain has formally recognized the re- 
public of Panama. 

Admiral Schley, in Cincinnati, received a letter 
warning him of a supposed plot to kill him. 

The situation in the Far East gives great con- 
cern; Japan is making preparations for the worst. 

Jamestown Exposition managers have secured 
$760,000 subscriptions of the $1,000,000 stock re- 
quired. 

Cotton reached the highest price in twenty 
vears in the New York and New Orleans ex- 
changes. 

Japan is negotiating for the purchase of two 
Argentine warships, and war with Russia seems 
imminent. 

Strong influences were reported to be behind the 
defense of Senator C. H. Dietrich, charged with 
bribery in Nebraska. 

The supporters of Joseph Chamberlain won the 
election for the Flouse of Commons in the Ludow 
division of Shropshire. 

Diplomatic pressure will be brought to bear by 
several European powers to prevent war between 
Colombia and the United States. 

The summing up of the results of the terrible 
wreck on the B. & O. Railroad shows a total dead 
list of sixty-four and nine injured. 

The reduction in wages at the mills of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, Pa., it 
was stated, would average 20 per cent. 

The Democratie National Committee will meet 
in Washington on January 12, to fix the time and 
place of holding the National Convention next 
year. 

It is said some of the younger members of the 
Mormon church are interesting themselves in be- 
half of the opponents of Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah. 

War between Japan and Russia is regarded as 
almost certain, but no developmentts are expected 
until Russia’s reply to Japan’s request for recon- 
sideration is received. 

General Reyes will return to Colombia and : 
sume personal command of the army; he has 
cabled his government that war on Panama means 
war with the United States. 

A dispatch from Tokio to the Daily Mail 
says that the Japanese government will intro- 
duce in the diet next month a bill creating a to- 
bacco monopoly somewhat similar to the govern- 
ment monopoly in France. 


s- 


The Colombian representatives in Washington 
have not received a replv from Secretary Tay, 
but are making all arrangements to close the lega- 
tion in Washington and return home. Uncle Sam 
does not expect serious trouble. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Seaboard 
Air Line, J. Skelton Williams resigned the office 
of nresident of the company and Vice-President 
Barr was elected president and general manager. 
Mr. Williams was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 

The tallest buildines on earth is to be erected 
in lower Broadway, if the present plans are ecar- 
ried out. With five stories below the street level, 
forty stories high from the entrance to the top 
floor, and surmounted by a sixty-foot tower, the 
gigantic new building will have a total height of 
615 feet. 





Following is the National Department of Agri- 
culture’s report on North Carolina tobacco: 
Average of all reports received indicate that 
about 58 per cent of the crop had been marketed 
prior to December 20. The average price per 
pound is 20 to 40 per cent lower than was re- 
ceived for similar grades in 1902. The quality of 
the cured leaf is greatly inferior to that of the 
1902 crop. 





THE CHICAGO DISASTER. 


One of the _ ost Disastrous Fires in American History 
Brings Ly th to Nearly 600 Pecple—The Story in 
Brief. 


Chicago, Dee. 30.—About five hundred and fifty 
people were killed in ten minutes this afternoon 
during a fire in the Iroquois Theatre, the newest, 
the largest, and as far as human power could 
make it, the safest theatre in Chicago. 

A few of these people were burned to death by 
fire, many were suffocated by gas, and scores were 
trampled to death in the panic that followed the 
mad plunge of the frightened audience for the 
exits. It will be many hours before the number 
of dead is accurately known and many days be- 
fore all of them will be identified. There are 
bodies lying by the dozens to-night in the under- 
taking rooms, in the police stations, and in the 
hospitals from which nearly everything that could 
reveal their identity to those who knew them best 
is gone. 

In the aisles and near the exits the dead are 
found in inextricable heaps many feet deep, their 
hands clutching fragments of garments torn from 
others in the agonizing struecle, their faces often 
crushed into pulp beneath trampling heels, their 
bodies broken in the terrific crush, burned, torn, 
suffoeated, dying in a nightmare of paniec-horror. 

The blackened bodies which choked the aisles 
and stairways, the lines of policemen and firemen 
earryine limp forms from the building, the over- 
taxed hospitals, the rows of dead and dying in the 
surrounding buildings which were thrown open to 
the sufferers, tell briefly the tale. Only a few of 
the heart-rending incidents will ever be known. 
The first seconds of the rush for life among those 
in the audience were quiet, say those who live 
to tell the tale. It was but a moment until the 
stairways leading from the baleony were a mass 
of struggling humanity, fighting to get out. Those 
in the van, unable to keep their footing, fell over 
their footing, fell headlong. Those behind fell 
over their prostrate forms, crushing and suffoeat- 
ing them. The scene was then a veritable bedlam. 
Women and children were in the majority in the 
fighting crowd, and their shrieks mingled with the 
groans of the dying and prayers of supplication. 

In the last hope born of desperation, scores 
climbed to the railing and leaped to the pit of the 
theatre, many feet below. Their mangled bodies 
were found long afterward when the smoke had 
cleared away and the firemen could grope their 
way with lanterns into the gruesome house of 
death. 

This is undoubtedly one of the worst disasters 
In the great Chicago fire October, 
1871, only two hundred lives were lost. 


ol record, 
Among 
theatre fires, only the Ring Theatre disaster in 
December, 1881, ranks with this one. The fire 
at the Paris Charity Bazaar, or the Grande Ba- 
zaar de Charitie, in May, 1897, one of the most 
horrible of fires, in recent years, swept away 131 
lives. At the Ring Theatre fire in Vienna eight 
hundred lives were lost. 





Our Advertisers. 


Our readers will find the advertisers in The 


Progressive Farmer perfectly reliable and 


straightforward in all their dealings. It is our 
standing rule to reject all ads., no matter how 
much money is offered, whose reliability we have 
any reason to doubt. When in need of any sup- 
plies for farm or household, consult our columns, 
and when writing advertisers, do not fail to state 
where the ad was seen. 





If You Get Two Papers This Week. 


If vou get two eopies of this number of The 
Progressive Farmer, one is intended for you to 
pass on to some friend who ought to be a sub- 
seriber. Get him to give you a dollar for a year’s 
subseription, and we will move up the date on 
your label three months. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Two Pictures.* 
5 


I am watching for my ship, which is 
sailing o’er time’s sea, 

And wondrous are the treasures she 
is bringing home to me; 

For the richest of the cargoes that 
eross the Indian main 

Are nothing to the treasures of my 
castles built in Spain. 

From them my ship is laden, and is 
bringing in her hold 

Imagination’s spices, frankincense, 
myrrh and gold, 

Her sails are woven fancies, and 
bright wishes twine each rope, 

Though calms delay her passage, her 
helm is held by Hope; 

I see her in the distance with her 
snowy sails all set, 

And am counting on the riches she’ll 
surely bring me yet. 


II. 


The tide of life is ebbing, yet my 
ship is still at sea, 

I’m watching now for others, for 
she'll never land for me. 
Hope gave the helm to Duty when 
the barque was tempest tost, 
And amid life’s shoals and breakers 
the vessel nearly lost. 

The sails are gray and ashen, every 
rope is worn and thin, : 

And she has no spicy cargo her shat- 
tered hold within. 

And ruined are the castles that once 
T built in Spain, 

And I ean load no vessels at their 
golden gates again. 

Yet in the hazy distance a coming 
sail I spy, 

And [I’m watching for my ship, and 
shall watch until I die; 

For though she brings no_ riches, 
frankincense, myrrh or gold, 
With Mother-Love she’s laden as full 

as she can hold. 
—Mary Bayard Clarke. 








When Davy Crockett Was in Raleigh. 


As an example of Crockett’s early 
electioneering methods one might 
mention his first canvass for the leg- 
islature. Regarding this, he says, “I 
didn’t know what the government 
was; I didn’t know but General Jack- 
son was the government.” Meeting 
Colonel Polk, later to be President 
Polk, the latter remarked, “I think 
it possible we may have some changes 
in the judiciary.” “Very likely,” re- 
plied Davy, “very likely,” and dis- 
ereetly withdrew. “Well,” he com- 
ments, “if ever I knowed what he 
meant by ‘judiciary’ I wish I may be 
shot. I never heard there was such 
a thing in all nature.” 

Again, Crockett, in what is called 
his “autobiography,” a work which he 
no doubt in part dictated or at least 
authorized, gives the following ac- 
count of one of his speeches to a 
stranger at Raleigh, while Crockett 
was en route to Washington to take 
his first seat in Congress. “Said he, 
‘Who are you? Said I, ‘I’m _ that 
same Davy Crockett, fresh from the 
backwoods, half man, half alligator, 
a little touched with snapping tur- 
tle, can wade the Mississippi, leap 
the Ohio, ride a streak of lightning, 
slide down a honey locust and not 
get scratched. I can whip my weight 
in wildeats, hug a bear too close for 
comfort and eat any man opposed to 


Jackson!”—Emerson Hough in Out- 
ing. 





*This is No. 8 of a series of North Caro- 
lina Poems selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the_Editor. 


WHAT SORT OF A MAN OUGHT A 
GIRL TO MARRY? 


—_—s 


The Constituent Parts of the Term ‘‘El- 
igible’’ Discussed by Lavinia Hart in 
Collier’s Weekly. 


What is that condition which 
makes man eligible? From the 
world’s standpoint: Money. From 
society’s standpoint: Position. From 
the standpoint of sincere and con- 
scious womanhood: Character. If 
girls would look more to a man’s 
character and less to the fit of his 
coat, we should have fewer mar- 
riages, fewer divorces, and possibly 
—better men. So long as men are ac- 
cepted for no better reason than that 
they propose, the majority of them 
will attain to no worthier justifica- 
tion for acceptance. If women would 
make of men better husbands, they 
must raise the qualifications for ac- 


ceptance. No man is reformed after 
marriage. If you know one, he is an 


accident, and an exception 
iron-clad rule. 


to an 


The training of a husband does not 
begin in wedlock. It begins when 
the gentleman wears kilts and goes 
to war with tin soldiers. It contin- 
ues during the years when his legs 
are stretching and his mind is ex- 
panding and his moral nature is 
reaching out toward good or bad. 
Every human being with whom he 
comes in contact has a helping or a 
hurting hand in the making of that 
future husband. Every circumstance 
which confronts him determines him 
for a good or a bad husband, accord- 
ing as he shirks it or controls it. By 
the time he has reached a marrying 
age his tendencies are decided, his. 
habits are more or less set, and his 
character—or the basis for it—is 
formed. According as he marries a 
good or a bad woman he will progress 
or retard; but whichever way he 
moves, it will be from out the men- 
tal and moral lines his past life has 
already laid down. 


THE CHILD THE FATHER OF THE © 
MAN. 


A woman can influence her hus- 
band for better or worse; but she 
can not reform him; she can not re- 
model him; she can not substitute a 
white heart for a black one; she can 
not install a clean mind where @ 
lewd one is; she can not, at her will, 
discard the weakling’s character and 
instil the moral strength that comes 
of personal effort, and struggle, and’ 
victory. Mothers, not wives, are the 
makers of men. If women want good 
husbands they must choose them with 
care. They must get beneath the 
surface and discover their real selves. 
Women would not buy books to read 
because they were bound in gilt trim- 
mings; why will they choose hus- 
bands to live with because they ap- 
pear well? We do not live with a 
man’s style, nor even with his man- 
ners. These may be affected and are 
subject to change. But the man’s 
character is the man himself; it de- 
termines his every act and motive; 
and it makes the woman he loves the 
gladdest or the saddest of mortals. 





And how shall a girl, of more or 





less uncertain notions of men, make 
the wise choice? She must cultivate 
character in herself, that she may 
be familiar with its workings and 
recognize it when it comes, and she 
must seek a man who will be: 

First. A fit father for her children. 

Second. One who will love his wife 
better than himself. 

Third. One who knows that he is 
not perfect, and realizes that women 
are likewise human. 

Fourth. One who considers his 
moral obligation to himself and to 
society something more than “not 
being found out.” 

Fifth. One who has learned the les- 
sons of moderation, of self-control, 
of unselfishness, of honor, of judg- 
ment and justice. 

Sixth. A man of clean habits of 
thought and action, who can under- 
stand the sensitive nature of woman 
and sympathize with her clearer spir- 
itual insight. 

Seventh. A man to whom integrity 
is one of the vital forces of life; to 
whom some sort of work is indispen- 
sable; whose life advances toward the 
fulfilment of a purpose; and whose 
highest aim is not the accumulation 
of wealth past the necessities and 
comforts of life; but the accomplish- 
ment of something well done, and 
the building up of a character that 
shall ensure his own and his wife’s 
happiness and be a priceless heritage 
to their children. . 


REAL LOVE AND FALSE. 


No man will attain the perfection 
of these requirements, as no woman 
will attain the perfection of hers; 
but if he aims to fulfil them, if he 
even has given them thought and 
consideration, it is an indication of 
the right motive, and out of the 
right motive develops the power to 
fulfil. 

Too few men marry with a fixed 
purpose for attaining happiness. 
They wish for happiness in the ab- 
stract, and vaguely believe that win- 
ning this particular young person 
and going through an orange-blos- 
somed performance is going to ele- 
vate them to an atmosphere of per- 
petual bliss. That there must be 
means to happiness, they ignore. 
That their natures must be fitted to 
enjoy and to give enjoyment, they 
ignore. That there must be harrfiony 
in character and temperament as 
well as in physical attraction, they 
ignore. The average man _ thinks 
only that he is lonely and wants a 
mate; that he is neglected and needs 
a home; that he has been single long 
enough, and it is time to attain to 
the dignity of the married state; 


that he would like children to inherit 


his fortunes; or that some particular 
girl has fascinated him, and he is 
restless when he is not with her. So 
he proposes, declares he loves her, 
and swears eternal devotion. The 
majority of men do not realize how 
great an injustice such a proposal is, 
to both the girl and the man who 
makes it. That girl must, indeed, be 
keen in discernment who can distin- 
guish the avowal which is an honest 
confession of love and sympathy, 
from one which is prompted by less 





lofty motives—particularly where the 
man is misleading himself into the 
belief that he has found the “grand 
passion.” 

MEN TO AVOID. 


There are several kinds of men 
whom the girl who seeks happiness 
must not marry. One of these is the 
naturally, habitually lazy man. Such 
a one will not provide for his wife’s 
material comfort, and he will not ex- 
ert himself for those trifling atten- 
tions which signify deeper meanings 
and mean so much in a woman’s 
reckoning of happiness. 

Another disappointing type of 
man is he whose love lives only in 
pursuit and ceases with possession. 
This catastrophe seems almost de- 
fiant of precaution; for how can a 
girl suspect that the man who pleads 
for her love and pledges his own will 
weary with the waning of the honey- 
moon? There is a very simple means 
for avoiding this type. Such men 
are the victims of a certain form of 
selfishness—and all forms of selfish 
men make bad husbands. 

When a man is wooing it is diffi- 
cult to judge whether he be selfish 
or not. In part intentionally and in 
part unwttingly, he affects a charac- 
ter better than his own, which he 
could not continuously live up to. 
The girl who really seeks to know 
the man who woos her must watch 
his manner toward others; for there- 
in will he disclose his real tempera- 
ment. The most sincere of men are 
apt, unconsciously, to hide their 
meaner traits from their sweethearts 
during the days of courtship, when 
romance softens every grosser in- 
stinct; but the naturally sullen or 
selfish man will fall back to his old 
ways when confronted with the prae- 
tical routine of daily living. 


MORAL BUT MEAN 


It is no easy task for the girl who 
is earnest. and aims for the highest 
and best that life can offer, to judge 
her suitors. She must discriminate 
between those faults which are mere 
human shortcomings, to be borne in 
tenderness and forbearance, and 
those more serious faults which are 
deep-rooted and vicious, and stamp 
the man for the victim of self-love 
and selfishness. 

There are men who keep the ten 
commandments and have none of the 
so-called vices that modern mascu- 
line flesh is heir to. They may not 
drink, nor smoke, nor swear, nor 
play; yet they are so mean that they 
are “hateful,” and only their wives 
know how mean that may be. No 
matter how intense his love, how 
high his position, how large his in- 
come, how attractive his personality, 
the petty offences of a mean man will 
belittle his nobler acts, will reduce to 
the commonplace his higher senti- 
ments, will spoil every chance for his 
own and his wife’s attainment to 
true and happy living. Not always is 
it easy to recognize the mean man. 
At times his lavishness misleads, but 
careful consideration will reveal that 
his spendthrift moments are those 
in whose pleasures he at least shares. 
He spends no time, no thought, no 
effort, no money for the happiness of 
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others, however dear, and to extract 
money from him, except it be for the 
procuring of his own comfort or 
amusement, is more difficult than to 
get on without it. 

LOVE AND MONEY. 


Men (and very young women) do 
not quite appreciate the close affilia- 
tion between love and money, be- 
tween the ideal and the practical, be- 
tween conjugal bliss and material 
comfort. They would seem to think 
that marrying for love means eating 
love and drinking love and dressing 
in it. They ignore the fact that 
when the stomach is empty the heart 
is faint, and when the back is bare 
the blood grows chill. Young men 
and women accustomed to the com- 
forts, even the luxuries of life, mar- 
ry on a pittance that would not buy 
their toilet accessories, 
that love will supply the deficit and 
provide a substitute for food and 
elothes. And people wonder at the 
percentage of unhapny marriages! 
It is not because of too much pre- 
nuptial romancing that marriage 
fails, but because there is too little 
romancing of the solid, substantial 
sort, and too little regard for the 
food on which that romance shall be 
nourished, and the laws by which it 
may quicken and thrive. Love is a 
wondrous institution, but it is not 
magic. It is not an Aladdin’s Lamp 
nor an Enchanted Cap, and it ecan- 
not produce the material wherewith- 
al for the wishing of it. Love is not 
omnipotent, and it has no supernat- 
ural power over material ways and 
means. It is just the sweetest, glad- 
dest, humanest blessing that falls to 
the lot of man, and it cannot be used 
as a substitute for any other human 
requirement. Love satisfies no other 
human needs than those it inspires. 
Three meals a day are as necessary 
to the lover as to him who eannot 
feel or understand. Indeed, the lov- 
er’s needs are greater, for love must 
suffer if the spirit be chafed by life’s 
meaner wants. It is true that love 
will lighten burdens and lessen pain 
and make misery and want to seem 
less dire; but while these tests may 
prove how great an influence love 
exerts upon character, the strain does 
not add to, but takes from, love’s vi- 
tal force. If that familiar type of 
man, who is working or dissipating 
himself to death because he has “out- 
lived” his romance and does not be- 
lieve in marriage, whose wife is the 
woman he once thought he loved—at 
present the keeper of his home—had 
founded his romance on more solid 
bases, had fed it by wholesomer 
means, he might still be enjoying the 
blisses of Love’s Young Dream. No 
flower can blossom if sap cease to 
run through its stem, and the sap 
which leads to the flower of ideal life 
is the perfect practical condition. 
The man who would have his conju- 
gal love as joyous as romantic love, 
must stimulate its interest by every 
possible practical means. If he keep 
his wife’s hands confined to the dish- 
pan, he cannot expect to revel long 
in their daintiness and dimples. If 
he press economy until her appear- 
ance is shoddy and her personal pride 
weakened, he lessens her respect for 
himself, and kills that which feeds 
his admiration and stimulates his 
love. If he dole out his dollars with 
the caution of a chess automaton, he 
aims a deathblow at his happiness 
and hers, for the sordidness and nar- 
rowness which these grinding money 
methods of the majority of men en- 
gender in their wives spread to the 
moral and ethical natures of women 
and alter the quality of their affec- 
tion, 


expecting. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


A happy New Year to each mem- 
ber of the Circle! Must I stop here? 
No. I wish every reader a year of 
unbounded prosperity. 

With this issue The Prgressive 
Farmer begins a new era. Mr. Poe 
has been our Editor, and he is still; 
therefore we will be at perfect liber- 
ty to say what we please in our cor- 
ner. But we are anxious to fill our 
space with the most readable matter 
in the paper. Now let us exert our- 
selves to do this. The new year is 
here, and as resolutions are in order, 
suppose you resolve that I shall hear 
from you oftener than I did during 
19032 I should be delighted and you 
would feel a real interest in our de- 
partment. 

Mrs. J. L. D. sends a suggestive 
letter on the topic “How Can the 
Family Best Spend the Winter Even- 
ings?” And this reminds me that the 
book, “Gordon Keith,” offered as a 
prize for the best article on this sub- 
ject, will be awarded February 5th— 
one month from to-day—and no let- 
ter received after that date can be 
considered by the judges. We should 
have many more letters before that 
time. 

Search Ward is back again; we 
have missed him much, and hope that 
he will write oftener in the future, 
even if he is away from home. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





How the Family May Spend the Winter 
Evenings. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—While the 
subject of evening entertainment is 
being discussed I wish to have my 
say too. 

The little folks need the mother’s 
attentions first of all, but as they re- 
tire early she is then at liberty to 
enter heartily into the enjoyment of 
the society of the older ones of the 
household. I do not approve of the 
modern method of “cramming” in the 
public schools where night study is a 
necessity and the mother has to play 
teacher every night and the teacher 
who hears the lessons next day draw 
the pay. If the children are allowed 
time for proper recreation and exer- 
cise they can and will prepare their 
lessons in half the time it will take 
them to do the same work if they 
feel dull and languid. 

Music is the most potent factor in 
hme entertainment at night. The 
whole family can and almost invaria- 
bly do appreciate melody; even those 
who know comparatively nothing of 
the science love a tune that they ean 
learn to hum or whistle. Vocal music 
is charming and most families have 
their favorite songs; sometimes you 
will find half dozen favorites in the 
same family. Learn these and have 
the boys and girls carry the different 
parts. You may find that you have a 
treasure in some throat of which you 
have never dreamed. Encourage the 
girls and boys to learn to play their 
own accompaniments. This helps 





them to overcome that diffidence 
which is so painfully manifest in 
most amateur performers besides re- 
lieving the monotony of having one 
of the circle do all the playing. If 
there are several musical instruments 
in the home so much the better. 
There is no sweeter music than that 
of the piano with violin accompani- 
ment. Let the girl or boy who learns 
to sing best before next Christmas 
have a guitar then and see how the 
promised prize will stimulate their 
efforts. 

Next to musie I believe in instruc- 
tive games. There are several good 
ones on the market, but none of them 
excel the old game of Authors. How- 
ever, there is one that can with per- 
fect propriety be played on Sunday 
afternoons, as it teaches many im- 
portant Biblical facts, and as none 
of us ever graduate in this school, it 
is interesting alike to old and young. 

I must not forget to call your at- 
tention to the fact that in order to 
read well and with the proper un- 
derstanding one must learn to read 
aloud and there is no better place to 
begin than around the fireside at 
home. You may listen a little impa- 
tiently at first, but be reticent. The 
great Mississippi you know has as 
its source a lakelet. Choose good 
moral instructive and _ interesting 
short stories of one chapter for the 
beginners or possibly some laughable 
little incident, if the child is small 
or exceedingly timit. Let them learn 
to appreciate literature and they will 
like to read aloud and have the proud 
consciousness of entertaining an in- 
terested audience; and later standard 
works will be in demand. Then you 
may know that your little flock are 
on the up grade in life. Another 
great advantage derived from one of 
the circle reading aloud is that in a 
busy home all the circle save that one 
can engage in some other noiseless 
oceupation, and when the book is fin- 
ished all will have helped on alter- 
nate nights and all have listened 
every night so that each is capable 
of engaging in the discussion that 
follows. 

If there are small children in the 
home it is well to lay restraint aside 
occasionally and engage in childish 
sport with them. Have them suggest 
the games and you help them play. 
Make yourself believe for the time 
being that you are a child again and 
then will follow a consciousness that 
you really are not so old as you 
thought you were, for the fondness 
for childish sport is with you still. 

MRS. J. L. D. 





Back at the Old Home. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It has been 
some time since I saw The Progres- 
sive Farmer until yesterday when I 
came home on a visit. 

I notice from it that the Social 
Circle is discussing the best way to 
spend winter evenings. I am not ecap- 
able of writing on this subject, and 
being in the position I am, on a 
Christmas visit home, I feel that 
nothing can be added to the pleas- 
ures of the evening. 

After a long stay from home it is 
so invigorating to return for a short 





while. On approaching the home, 
I noticed every tree, the grass, the 
shrubbery, the box woods in the 
yard, and everything had its peculiar 
significance, making me fully realize 
that I was again in my home neigh- 
borhood. 

Then father, the smaller boys, and 
sister, all so jolly and free, every- 
thing was going so smoothly, I for- 
got business and its cares, and said 
surely “there is no place like home.” 
I walked in father’s room, and there 
hanging on the wall, was a portrait 
of mother, who had passed away 
many years ago. But still there lin- 
gers that sweet pure face. Tears 
came to my eyes as I looked at her. 
I hear her say as of old, “Search, I 
want you to be a good man; I have 
great faith in you.” I would that I 
could again sit by her side and listen 
to her stories of childhood. I sat 
looking at the picture for some time. 
and finally turned abruptly away. 


Soon I was meeting the tenants. 
They had made all preparations for 
Christmas. Each one had a good 
pile of wood. Their hogs have been 
killed and they are boasting. Uncle 
Ned says: “De boss jest beat me by 
three pounds.” Joe says: “But Mr. 
Search, I jest beat em all, by jest a 
few pounds.” 

They all seem so glad to see me. I 
answered all their questions, and ex- 
pressed my delight of finding them 
all well. 

Now I am ready to return to my 
work. I feel that I am almost a new 
man. Every one has been so free, 
and jolly, and I have caught the 
same spirit. My trip has been short. 
but I return with new vigor, new 
strength, new ideals, and a stronger 
determination to be a man. 

Home ties are _ strengthened. 
Stronger bonds of friendship exist. 
And everybody seems so much bet- 
ter than I thought they were. 

All these things will go to make a 
pleasant memory until another such 
occasion takes its place. 

SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 


Bits of Fun. 


An old man was passing the house 
one Sunday, taking exceedingly short 
steps. A little girl watched him for 
several minutes, and -then said, 
“Mama, doesn’t he walk stingy ?’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


“She is a Russian countess,” said 
one of two speakers whose conversa- 
tion is reported in the Yonkers 
Statesman. “Indeed!” said the other. 
“Has she much in her own name?” 
“Has she? She’s got the entire al- 
phabet.” 


A visitor to one of the fine old 
churches in Norfolk tells an amusing 
incident anent the old lady who 
showed the party round the sacred 
edifice. “Yes, you’ve certainly got 
a beautiful old church here,” ob- 
served one of the visitors, admiring- 
ly; “but it’s a pity the acoustics are 
so bad.” “That I’m sure they bain’t, 
ma’am,—leastways, no langer,” was 
the reply; “for I catched and killed 
the last on ’em weeks ago.” 
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EDITORIAL 


GOOD NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS FOR ANY 
/ FARMER. 


> 








‘I will have a money crop, but I will not go wild 
over any one staple. 

I will as nearly as possible keep an accurate 
account of my receipts and my expenses. 

I will study the experiences of other farmers 
and the counsel of agricultural scientists, and 
will profit by their labors. 

I will give my children the best educational ad- 
vantages I can afford, and I will try to make 
that education bear directly on their life work. 

» ¥ I will try to get my neighbors to start a move- 
ment for better roads, and will see that our pres- 
ent laws are more rigidly enforced. 

If possible, I will organize some kind of farm- 
ers’ club at my schoolhouse, so that the farmers 
and their families may meet every two weeks for 
social and intellectual improvement. 

I will co-operate with my brother farmers as 
much as possible in the purchase of supplies and 
in all other matters which demand united action. 

I will study the fertilizer problem, and see if I 
eannot expend my guano money more economi- 
eally. 

I will look into the matter of improving my 
breeds of horses, cattle, hogs and poultry, and 
co-operate with my neighbors to this end. 

I will try to get the best mail service possible 
for our rural districts. 

A I will see if the town nearest me would not pur- 
chase certain supplies which I can raise, and pay 
me a larger profit than I can get from staple 
crops. 

I will send for catalogues of farm advertisers, 
and make better tools and machinery do some of 
the work that would otherwise require high- 
priced labor. 

I will see to it that implements of all kinds 
are properly housed. 

I will select the best seed for both farm and 
garden crops. 

I will consider The Progressive Farmer’s advo- 
eacy of the rural telephone system, and will agi- 
tate the matter whenever I think it will do good. 

Seeing that my health is my capital, I will look 
to its preservation by living temperately and ac- 
cording to the common laws of health. 

I will write The Progressive Farmer’s staff for 
counsel when in doubt as to any farming prob- 
lem. 

I will join in the effort to improve the library 
facilities of our public school. 

I will encourage the study of agriculture in the 
schools. 

Besides trying to have the best farm, I will 
try to have the happiest home in the neighbor- 
hood, and will try to get the help of my wife and 
children to this end. 

I will improve and beautify the buildings and 
grounds. 

I will get the best books and papers for my 
family to read. 

x I will take a short vacation with my wife after 
the crops are laid by. 

I will try to lighten the housework, as well as 
the farm work, by improved implements and ap- 
pliances, and I will have the water supply as con- 
venient as possible. 

x I wili visit my neighbors and try to make the 
community an attractive social center. 

I will put my brain as well as my muscle into 
everything that I do. 

Not oniy will I try to use the most progressive 
farming methods, but I will endeavor to get my 
farm laborers to do likewise. 

I will raise as many vegetables in the garden 
as the family can use, and thus save the buying 
of high-priced groceries. 

I will take an interest in politics and will try 
to get my party to support the best men and the 





best policies, and I will not abuse those who dif- 
fer with me. 

I will get as many of my neighbors as I can 
to read the farmers’ bulletins and farm papers 
so that they may co-operate with me in bringing 
about better farming methods. 

I will avoid debt as I would a pestilence. 

I will investigate the profits my wife makes on 
poultry, and see if the industry could not be 
profitably extended. 

I will try to keep plenty of fruit, milk, and 
eggs, for family use, and will enlarge my orchard. 

I will encourage the planting of flowers about 

the house, and every other reasonable effort to 
make my home beautiful. 
A. As the farm’s best crop, after all, is its crop of 
strong, sturdy men, and pure, sweet women, I 
will do all I can, both by precept and example, 
to train my children for useful, happy lives. 

Lastly, I will not worry. If any evil can be 
remedied, I will remedy it, losing no time in wor- 
rying; if it cannot be remedied, I will not make 
it doubly evil by worrying about it. 





THE COTTON SITUATION. 


The effort of the cotton manufacturers to de- 
press prices by threatening to curtail the pro- 
duction of goods has had no effect on the market. 
On the contrary, prices have climbed steadily 
upward, and when the American mills later get 
ready to buy (it is said that the European mills 
have been buying all the time) they may find 
prices very much higher than at the time of their 
Charlotte meeting. It would have been much 
better policy for the spinners to have set about 
raising the price of their product instead of try- 
ing to lower that of the farmer. As Mr. R. F. 
Jones, a Georgia manufacturer, says: 

“With concert of action, or with wise individ- 
ual action on the part of Southern mills in the 
sale of goods, I do not see why high priced cot- 
ton would not be as attractive as low cotton, and 
even more so, for when cotton is selling at a 
price so that the man who produces it makes a 
profit, it gives him more money and it puts more 
money into every channel of labor and business. 
Everybody, including the farmer, spends more 
money, buys more goods, and in this way con- 
sumption of goods is increased. I have been sell- 
ing goods direct to the consumer for twenty-five 
years, and this I know: That when cotton is high 
I can sell more goods, sell them at a better price 
and sell them easier than I can when cotton is 
low. Thus, as before stated, high cotton and 
high goods tend to increase consumption rather 
than decrease it. If this be the case—and it is— 
it would seem that good business judgment would 
suggest that the Southern cotton mill men should 
so plan his way of escape from the dilemma in 
which he finds himself, brought about by cheap 
goods while cotton is high, in such a way as not 
to lower the price of cotton, but to raise the 
price of the goods.” 

Mr. Jones goes on to say that the mills have de- 
pressed the price of their goods “by a public 
acknowledgment that things are distressingly 
wrong and unsettled and that an effort is being 
made to get the mills to unite and bring some- 
thing to pass that will equalize the price of cot- 
ton and cloth. This inspires hope in the mind 
of the buyer that this action of the mills will re- 
sult in his favor. So he is waiting.” 

The general opinion is that we have now enter- 
ed on a long era of high prices for cotton. The 
South might increase its acreage, but the labor 
is not here to cultivate it. Texas and Mexico 
might add much to the total sunply, but the boll 
weevil now stands in the way of any considerable 
increase in competition there. And Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, than whom no higher au- 
thority has yet spoken on the question, declares 
that for fifty years to come the South will have a 
virtual monopoly of the world’s cotton supply. 
“Mr. Atkinson,” says the Manufacturers’ Record, 





in summing up his article, “holds that the cotton 
which is kept an annual in Egypt has reached 
nearly its probable maximum of production 
there; that India must be counted out because 
of the unsatisfactory character of the cotton pro- 
duced there; that the crop of Russia grown from 
American seed is an insignificant factor; that 
the Chinese staple is too short; that the product 
of the west coast of Africa is wholly unfit to take 
the place of the American, and that no consider- 
able quantity can come from Peru and Brazil. 
He adds that on the high pampas of the Para- 
guay and Parana Rivers is the one section of the 
earth where competition with the Southern States 
can develop, but that it will require at least half 
a century for such a situation to develop.” 

“For the farmer who makes most of his sup- 
plies at home and plants a reasonable acreage in 
cotton, the outlook is decidedly encouraging. But 
the probability of continued high prices is not 
so strong and unshakable as to warrant a return 
to the old one crop system from which the South 
once suffered so grievously. 





ARTICLES YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS. 
North Carolina farmers spend $6,000,000 an- 


nually for commercial fertilizers. Of this amount 


fully $1,000,000 could be saved to our people by . 


intelligent home-mixing. At an early date we ex- 
pect Dr. Kilgore to give us a paper on “How the 
Farmer Can Mix His Own Fertilizer.” Every 
farmer who spends money for guano will need 
this article. 

The recent fluctuations in prices of cotton and 
tobacco have left many farmers in doubt as to 
the best policy for planters to pursue in regard 
to these crops. Within the next month we expect 
to have a symposium on this topic that no grower 
of either cotton or tobacco can afford to miss. 
Among those who will be asked to contribute are: 
Harvie ordan, President Southern Cotton 
Growers Protective Asssociation; S. L. Patter- 
son, Commissioner of Agriculture; John 8S. Cun- 
ningham, E. L. Daughtridge, T. B. Parker, John 
Graham, J. Bryan Grimes, Jno. P. Allison, and 
many others. 

Dr. Burkett’s letters on stock raising will be 
extremely suggestive and helpful. 

A little later we expect a series of authoritative 
articles on: “Tools and Implements Which South- 
ern Farmers Ought to Use More Largely.” 

These are only a few of the many articles on 
vital agricultural topics to appear in early num- 
bers of this paper. The North Carolina farmer 
who does not read The Progressive Farmer during 
1904 will find himself sadly behind his progres- 
sive brethren who are already enrolled as sub- 
scribers, or will be enrolled before March Ist. 





MONEY IN SMALL INDUSTRIES. 


The Danbury Reporter is very much in earnest 
in its advocacy of small industries for the Stokes 
tobacco farmers. Since the article which we quoted 
in our last number appeared, another issue of the 
Reporter has come to hand, and we find the edi- 
torial page well sprinkled with such pertinent par- 
agraphs as the following: 

“When 20 dozen eggs will buy a barn of tobac- 
co, isn’t it time to stop and do a little thinking ? 

“In several sections of this State farmers are 
making a good thing of shipping holly, mistletoe 
and other evergreens to the cities for decorating 
purposes during the holidays. 
might get something out of this. 

“Eggs are selling at 27 cents in Winston, 40 
cents in Denver, 60 cents in New York. Chickens, 
30 and 40 cents per pound. And yet the old hen 
is an unprofitable creature, according to the wis- 
dom of our tobacco farmers.” 


Stokes farmers 





Love Him and keep Him for thy friend who, 
when all go away, will not forsake thee, nor suffer 
thee to perish in the end.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Agriculture is more and more being esteemed 
as a desirable. occupation for a great many mil- 
lions of our people. Never before in the history 
of the world has so much attention been given by 
governments and States to this gigantic indus- 
try. 

In the past agriculture has been solely a busi- 
ness; now it is assuming the importance of a 
profession. Just as soon as thought and study 
and education are given to any line of work, that 
work takes on a new dignity and a new meaning. 

It seems to me that we are on the threshold of 
new things in all that pertains to farming. Our 
brightest young men are not all leaving the farm 
for other pursuits, other vocations. Some are, of 
course; and when we hear of the one that goes to 
the city to reach some especial success, we hear 
nothing of the ninety and nine that are bent to 
the wheel of trade and with little possibility of 
an opposite turn. 

Where one young man is succeeding to-day in 
the city, there is at least one succeeding as well in 
the country, and where ninety and nine are kept 
down in the city by foree of circumstances, a 
goodly proportion of that number are quietly liv- 
ing in the country, enjoying success and pleased 
with their lot in life. There are relatively few 
people that are not succeeding in the country 
and on the farm. 

EDUCATION 


What makes success? A nice home and a 
happy family; godd health; plenty to eat and to 
wear; education for the children, study and im- 
provement for parents, through books, papers and 
bulletins pertaining to agriculture. This is the 
true standard of success, and how few farmers 
that have not attained it in a limited degree at 
least! Hats off to the.farmer then, and respect 
for the farm! 


But now, what are a few things for us farmers 
to bear in mind for the coming year? The first 
to me is education. It means so much to the 
lives of our children and ourselves. It means we 
ought not solely be considered in broadening our 
acres, but our thought and comprehension as well; 
to train not only our muscles, but our minds as 
well. 


Let us read and study ourselves and put every 
opportunity in hand for our children also. Let 
us start the new year with a farmers’ library. 
Books—agricultural and general: papers—church 
and agricultural; and government reports, experi- 
ment station bulletins and whatever else pertains 
to our work. 

Let this be the idea: to study our work to make 
it a business and our business a profession; one 
that we have faith in, and one that we believe in. 
We will prosper then and be glad. 

Then it seems to me we ought not to over do 
what conditions have brought to as good 
things. 


us 


Nearly all farm crops command good prices. 
Cotton commands a good price, and promises the 
same for the future. If we continue with the 
same acreage, the price will remain satisfactory ; 
but let us increase that acreage to any consider- 
able extent and we will be back where we were a 
few years ago. 

GROW MORE LIVE STOCK. 


The South does not produce what is needed to 
feed her people. More live stock is therefore 
Think of the butter and the cheese 
that comes to us in exchange for soil fertility. 

We send our cottonseed meal to the West, with 
its mines of soil fertility, and get in exchange 
tons of butter with but forty-eight cents worth 
of fertility in every ton. Our farming improves 
the soils of Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and other Western 
States, but we get fertility in costly commercial 
fertilizers. 

Then beef production offers possibilities for 
every farm. One, two, five or ten steers could be 


necessary. 





marketed each year with no extra cost for labor, 
and all the feed can be home grown and home 
fed. 

Then hogs: the mortgage lifters; the quick 
maturing, profitable farm animals. Let us plan 
to grow enough for not only our own meat, but 
have a few to sell as well. I believe in patroniz- 
ing our own smoke-houses rather than those of 
Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City. The hog is 
the farmer’s friend, and even more profitable 
than fifteen cent cotton. Understand me—we 
want to grow cotton, but also beef and pork. 

RAISE GRAIN AND HAY. 


Then each farm should produce its own grain 
and hay. -Here we live in the land of cowpeas and 
of corn, and still many of us buy the greater part 
of our hay and grain for our horses and mules. 
Many of us can turn a new leaf in this respect. 
It will mean the leaf reading of money saved. 
It will mean the equivalent of one or two or five 
extra bales of cotton grown. 

But this article has already lengthened out more 
than I intended. The Editor is to blame, how- 
ever, since he has importuned me to say some- 
thing about these new year thoughts. We have 
turned over but a few leaves, and to me they are 
rich in thought. I trust, my fellow farmers, you 
will be as much interested in turning them over 
as I. From time to time, we will go over others 
as we get to them. I trust we may do so together, 
and with this, I wish you all a happy New Year— 
a prosperous and successful full year. 

CHAS. W. BURKETT. 





A New Year’s Greeting from Commissioner . 
Patterson. 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor Progressive Farmer: 


You ask me to send a message through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to the farmers of the State. It 
is pleasant to do this and to rejoice in common 
with other farmers over the success of the past 
year, and to hope for a continuance of the bless- 
ings which have been vouchsafed to us by a boun- 
tiful Providence. 

While there are serious obstacles and drawbacks 
encountering our business of farming—theére must 
always be obstacles in the way of real suecess—I 
rejoice most heartily over evidences of the im- 
proved and improving conditions of farming in 
North Carolina. Among these I would note the 
increasing interest in general education, and espe- 
cially in agricultural training, both in the A. & M. 
College and in the publie schools; the more intel- 
ligent study and use of commercial fertilizers; 
the growing of grain and forage crops and the in- 
crease of meat products; the decrease of crop 
liens; the use of labor saving machinery; better 
plowing and cultivation of the soil; the larger use 
of peas and other restorative crops; the better 
drainage of land; the planting of orchards; the 
steadily enlarging truck and small fruit crops; 
the confidence and cheerfulness of the farmer and 
his pride in his occupation. He ought to be cheer- 
ful, and he ought to be proud of his business. It 
is the most ennobling of all secular professions, 
and it brings a man, who opens his eyes and opens 
his heart, nearer to his Maker. 

I rejoice in the evidences of more comfortable 
living; in the desire to make country life less lone- 
ly, and to develop the social aspirations of the 
country people; in the improvement of country 
houses; in the building of good roads,—the most 
the better 
churches and school houses; the growing senti- 


pressing of all our present needs; 
ment against intemperance among the people. 
Finally, I rejoice, Mr. Editor, in the good for- 
tune and renewed life of The Progressive Farmer, 
and hope most heartily that the paper will become 
a great power for good among the farmers of the 
State, and I beg to extend to them, through The 
Progressive Farmer, a hearty greeting for the new 
year, and to wish them all continued happiness 


and prosperity. 
S. L. PATTERSON. 





HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
OXXXV. : 


Editors of The Progressive Farmer: 

What are your plans for the coming year? Have 
you any definite course planed? 

We want our farm to make the largest crops 
of everything planted. We woud like to excel in 
yields of every crop, and we are determined to do 
it. There is competition in every calling. The 
merchant does his best to make more money than 
his neighbor; the lawyer delights in winning more 
eases than his brother; the school boy sits up late 
at night poring over his books that he may win 
the orator or debater’s medal. And yet we farm- 
ers are satisfied to follow in the same old ruts, 
make the same quantity of potatoes, the same 
number of bushels of corn, oats, or of bales of 
cotton, some years, with good seasons, making 
a little more, and if the seasons are unfavorable, 
a little less. 

How can we expect to meet our obligations, 
school our children, prepare for old age, when we 
barely make both ends meet and have nothing to 
spare? A little thinking on our part may work 
wonders. 

We planned last season to make more corn to 
the acre than we ever did, and we succeeded, our. 
crop being by far the largest for the land that we 
ever have made. The seasons were not heavy 
for a heavy yield. We also made a good crop of 
cowpeas, while the crop in this section is general- 
ly almost a complete failure, excepting in low 
lands. 

Now we will give you the reason for these suc- 
cesses. In the first place, we have been using 
cronvs like oats, cowpeas, ete., for putting vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil. We kept the heavy corn 
stalks on the land. With some crops, they gave 
us a little trouble, but nevertheless everything 
except wood was kept on the soil. When you 
fill the soil full of such things, they act like a 
sponge and retain large quantities of water to 
supply the crop during dry weather. Do you 
see the point? This is the reason why the pea 
crop was good on the low lands. 

Another reason for our crop being good was 
that we had our land broken as deeply as possible 
and the crop culfivated shallow and the land kept 
level. Our plowman objected to plowing so deep- 
ly, but we had our way, and are well pleased with 
the results. 

We did not use any manure on this land except- 
ing some commercial fertilizer two years out of 
three. 

What a revolution it would work among the 
farmers if each one would plan for larger crops 
and do his best to succeed! But, friends, only 
comparatively few will read this article, and only 
one here and there will try it this season; so you 
need not be afraid of over-doing the thing. The 
farmer who tries to succeed, and uses common 
sense, is just as sure as his brother in other call- 
ings. The farmer who raises a horse that lowers 
the record of speed will often have his name go 
down in history as a successful man. We lived in 
a neighborhood once where a farmer had raised 
a very fine hog, and it was rare to hear his name 
called without the hog being mentioned. He was 
a good farmer, and what surprised us most was 
that none of his neighbors tried to follow him. 
Some of us have an idea that if is useless to try 
to imitate the successful, when it is often the 
case that by trying we could excel the leaders. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Every conquered difficulty puts a new tool 
into the worker’s hands. His powers grow and 
thrive in the process. Many persons look with 
envy upon men who seem to accomplish with 
ease whatever it falls to their lot to do. Usually, 
however, if their past lives could be unfolded, 
there would be a full record of labor, persever- 
anee, energy and patience that had dealt with 
one difficulty after another until each was van- 
quished,—Selected. 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE WANTS 
GOOD ROADS. 
Demands the Aid of Uncle Sam and En- 
dorses the Brownlow Bill. 
Editor of The Progressive F; armer: 


The farmers are a class conserva- 
tive in their views, and slow to move. 
They do their thinking first and their 
talking afterwards. For some reason 
the farmers of this country have 
been reading and thinking about 
road improvement and the best way 
to secure that much desired result. 
They have considered local taxation 
and labor as the means of building 
good roads, and have found this long- 
tried plan to be a failure except in 
limited localities. They have studied 
the State-aid plan and observed the 
great advance made under it. Final- 
ly they have been studying the ques- 
tion of national aid, and they appear 
to have concluded that “it is the way 
they long have sought and mourned 
because they found it not.” At any 
rate that fine, conservative old farm- 
ers’ organization, the Patrons of 
Husbandry, commonly spoken of as 
“The Grange,” in its national meet- 
ing at Buffalo a few days ago came 
out with the following strong and 
unequivocal declaration. 

“Whereas, The United States Gov- 
ernment has expended vast amounts 
of money in the improvement of 
transportation facilities by river and 
harbor appropriations and has do- 
nated vast tracts of valuable land in 
aid of the construction of railroads; 
therefore, be it 
- Resolved,. That the National 
Grange favors the inauguration of 
a national policy for the improve- 
ment of highways, and the appropria- 
tion by Congress of a liberal amount 
to establish a comprehensive system 
of road improvement through the 
co-operation of the Federal and 
State governments, suggesting that 
the general features of what is 
termed the Brownlow Bill embody, 
with some modifications, the essen- 
tial features of such a policy. 

“Resolved, That we call upon all 
State, Pomona, and Subordinate 
Granges to take prompt and vigor- 
ous action upon this important mat- 
ter; and we hereby authorize the 
Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Grange to inaugurate and con- 
duct an aggressive campaign in se- 
curing Federal aid for improvement 
of highways. Also that our Legisla- 
tive Committee be authorized to 
gather all the information possible 
regarding the road laws and systems 
of road building in the several 
States, and that such information be 
published in such form as the Com- 
mittee deems best. 

These resolutions will set in mo 
tion a vast force that moves slowly 
but irresistibly; for it must be re- 
membered that the National Grange 
usually gets what it goes after 
whether it is a State freight rate 
law, the creation of a National De- 
partment of Agriculture, or the pas- 
sage of an oleomargarine bill. This 
is by far the most important endorse- 
ment the Brownlow Bill has yet re- 
ceived. B. W. P. 

Washington, D. C. 





Home-made Rural Mail Boxes. 


A Perry, 
writes: 

“Is there any law to compel a ru- 
ral mail carrier to put mail in a 
home made box, when he refuses to 
do so unless the patron buys a pat- 
ented box? Our house is only forty 
feet from the road.” 

A couple of years ago this same 
question came up and the postal au- 
thorities gave us their ruling, as fol- 
lows: 

First. There must be a_ certain 
number of patrons on a_ proposed 
route or else it will not be estab- 
lished. a 

Second. Every patron on this route 
must have a box of some kind in 
which his mail can be put and in 
which he can place mail for trans- 
mission. 

Third. If the patron wishes to be 
sure that his mail will not be tamper- 
ed with, he must have a box which 
the key that the agent carries will 
unlock but which can be unlocked 
by no other key except the one in 
possession of the patron. If he wish- 
es to run the risk of theft, any kind 
of box, so far as we can ascertain, 
will do, but if his mail should be 
stolen he must not complain of the 
government. He assumes all the risk 
and “Uncle Sam” has nothing furth- 
er to do with the matter. 

As to the kind of box, “Uncle 
Sam” insists only on one thing; that 
his key must unlock it. There are 
fourteen different makes of boxes 
which he has examined and approved 
and it does not make any difference 


Iowa, correspondent 


_to him which of the fourteen kinds 


are used on any route. It is evident, 
however, that it will be better for all 
the patrons on one route to use one 
kind. The $2 paid for a box, and 
this seems to be the price at which 
they are selling generally, is simply 
for security, and it is certainly a 
reasonable price to pay for a box 
which our Uncle aforesaid can un- 
lock and nobody else but the patron 
himself can.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire Re “aa and fullest informa- 
it 


Vogutabl and Farm Seeds 


tio 
sho write for Wood’s New 
It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
Sage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 
Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 













it Will Be a Long 


time before you have to renew the Page Fence you 
put up these last years. It laste so long. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





New Club 


Shot Gun Shells 
Aro “Crow Killers.” 
Nitro Club and Arrow Shells 
are factory loaded with smoke- 
| less powder and reduce the | 
amount of smoke, noise and 
recoil, 


Cazalogue Free, 


THE UNION METALLIC 
» CARTRIDGE CO., srivezrert, conn, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 





FERRYS 


SEED MEET 


Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 










National Oats 


Greatest oat of the century. 
Yielded in 1903 in Ohio 187, 


{fn Mich. 241,in Mo. 255, and in 
N. Dakota 310 bus. peracre. You 
can beat that record in 1904! 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, teil- 
ing all about this out wonder and 
thousands of other seeds, 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Crosse, ; 
Wis. 





THE YORK 
Improved Weeder 


The flexibility of the teeth is the important pointina 
weed, The York Improved W eeder has teeth of 
aqua @ < ring steel with round points. These teeth 

‘ 1 tic sibility, and being narrow in the body they 
dor yor bruise the growing plants as flatteeth do, 
This st... also allows more clearance and prevents clog 

ging. Our squire teeth 
do not break. The frame 
is made of strong flexi- 
ble angle steel, aud han- 
dies and shafts are adjust- 
able. Send for free circular. 
The Spangler Corn Planters 
and Grain Drills are the best 
for you to use. 


SPANGLER 
MFG, CO., 
501 Queen St., 
ork, Pa. 
















ught for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 
bo zou to ship to-us than to sell at home. 
rite for price list and market report. 


QS = 







HUNTERS’ and TRAPPERS' 
CUIDE $5000. book, 300pps. cloth bound. 
Nustrating all fur animals. All ehout 
trapping, trappers secrets. kind of traps. 


decovs, &c. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


4NDERSCH BROS., Dept. 816,Minneapolis, Minn. 








hundreds 














reperly t 
Eaiture DI 
t Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrament made. 
se cireular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
ostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 


TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 
in RB: 


ht, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
dollars for ‘fertilizers and let the rain 


wash them away when you can buy a BostTkomM IM- 
PROVEP FaRM LEVEL with Telesco 
without Telescope for $5, and SA 
erracin 
tehes, 


for $10. (one 
E IT ALL by 
your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
e Drainage, Road Building, Laying 


Write for de- 








Has Your School a Library? 





IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


$50 WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in. 
e cluding a $30 library for your sehool, to be selected from the most su 


perb list adopted for that 
Only 400 schools. The 
offer. So you'll have to 


urpose All this at a cost tothe district of only $10. 
ret to make ready can secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


Has your schooi a Library? Then you wish to enilargeit. if you do, then 
there is $40 worth of the same kind of reading matter mentioned above, iu- 
cluding $20 worth of your own election from the adopted Rural Library List. 


All this to cost your district only $10, 


of this opportunity, so 


On). 485 districts can avail themselves 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


_rhen there is an opportunity for each one of the 5,058 school districts in the 
State, wbich cannot get in under either of the above provisions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient class of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: List, all at a cost to the dist: ict of only $i 


AA 


0. Eitner one 


of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 


will be well for you to 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State Js requested to drop us a card giving 
county, Dame or number of his district, po-toffice address of schools, and his 
own name and address, and ful) particulars will be sent him or her at once. 


dress 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 











=o *  WATERMELONS 

After 40 F pad of experimenting and tes! all notable 
varieties of watermelons, we now recommend, especially, 
‘*Tendersweet” for home use and ‘*kmerald’ for both 
homeand market. We think they are the best obtainable, 
Seeds 10¢c a paper in silver. 24,000 papers. The purchaser 
who grows the largest melon of either variety will posi- 
tively receive one tenth of our gross sales of seeds of that 
variety. Caution: Wrap yout silver in a little paper, 
and write your name an . O. Address plainly. 

LEE SEED CO., Burnt Corn, Ala. 
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DON’T UNDERTAKE TO CUT THE 

No. 7 top wire op Page Stock Fence with wire cut- 

ters. You can’t do it, and you'll break your cutters. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
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RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE. 
New Regulations to Govern the Ap- 
pointment of Carriers. 


The Civil Service Commission and 
the Postmaster-General have ap- 
proved new regulations to govern ap- 
pointments of carriers in the rural 
free delivery service, the new regu- 
lations to be effective on February 
1, 1904. The present regulations 
were put in force February 1, 1902, 
and were largely experimental, the 
rural carrier service being in its in- 
fancy. 

The most important change made 
by the new regulations is the elimina- 
tion of the examiner’s report con- 
cerning the applicant’s fitness as a 
part of the examination, the service 
having grown to such proportions as 
to prevent the examiner making care- 
ful personal inquiry as to applicants. 
Under the new plan a simple compet- 
titive examination wiil be held to de- 
velop only those qualifications that 
are regarded as absolutely essential 
in a carrier, and the names of those 
passing the examination will be 
placed on the register in the order 
of their ratings and certified accord- 
ingly. 

In order that patrons of a given 
route may have some voice in the 
matter, the new regulations provide 
that whenever five or more patrons 
of a rural free delivery route sub- 
mit in writing sworn’ statements 
that an applicant is unsuitable for 
appointment, giving specific rea- 
sons therefor, each family pat- 
ronizing or residing on the route 
may be requested to express an opin- 
ion as to the applicant’s fitness, and 
if the commission decides he is not 
suitable the applicant’s name shall 
be stricken from the register. No 
objections that do not touch essential 
qualifications will be considered. 

Under the new regulations, resi- 
dence of the applicant near the route 
and possession of or ability to fur- 
nish the necessary equipment are 
made conditions precedent to eligi- 
bility and not elements in the exam- 
ination, as at  present.—Charlotte 
Chronicle. 





Political Farm and Garden Seeds. 


It has now transpired that the con- 
tractors who have been furnishing 
the government free seeds for the 
Congressmen to distribute among the 
voters of their districts, have been 
defrauding the government by pack- 
ing short weights, substituting 
worthless seeds for reliable seeds, 
ete. This evil has become so noto- 
rious that the government has _ re- 
fused to further participate in de- 
frauding the people, and has filed 
suits for damages. In the meantime 
those who have been damaged most 
—the planters of these fake seeds— 
are without remedy. Now Secretary 
Wilson says, that in future seeds will 
not be contracted for, but will be 
bought in the open market. This is 
not a remedy for the evil. Farmers 
are not mendicants, but are able to 
buy all the seeds they need, or to 
grow their own seeds. Under Con- 
gressional distribution hundreds of 





tons of seeds the farmers either do 
not want, or know nothing about, are 
transported at enormous cost to the 
tax payers. If the seed distribution 
was intended for the benefit of those 
who plant them, and for the purpose 
of introducing new and valuable va- 
rieties, there could be no objection; 
but the entire farce has been con- 
verted into a political scheme to in- 
fluence rural voters in behalf of the 
Congressmen who send them out, or, 
as has been done by some Congress- 
men, to be sold to dealers and the 
proceeds to be added to the prerequi- 
sites of their office—Farm and 
Ranch. 





Farmers Should Organize. 


The members of the Edgecombe 
Farmers’ Alliance have passed a res- 
olution agreeing not to sell cotton 
seed for less than 25 cents per bush- 
el. This is one step in the right di- 
rection. Since it is evident that the 
purchasers of cotton seed have re- 
duced the price which they are pay- 
ing for them and assigned as their 
reason, reduced price of cotton-seed 
oil, failing to take into considera- 
tion the fact that there has been no 
reduction in cotton-seed meal or 
hulls. Of course, if the prices of 
these two products are maintained, 
the reduction in prices paid for seed, 
should by no means be so great. The 
greatest benefit, however, to be de- 
rived from this action is not expect- 
ed from the increased returns which 
will be obtained from seed _ sold, 
farmers through this country having 
reached the point where there is no 


necessity for selling their seed, but 
that the experiment will result in es- 
tablishing the fact that effective or- 
ganization of this class will enable 
them to control their products to a 
very large extent. If the result in 
this case will impress them with this 
idea and secure a more perfect or- 
ganization among them, say a revival 
of the Farmers’ Alliance without its 
political feature, it will have accom- 
plished a work for the betterment of 
the agricultural classes which has 
never before been equalled. There 
is, no doubt, that such an organiza- 
tion can be effected, but the difficulty 
lies in convineing the people that 
such is true, and until they do be- 
lieve it, until they take active steps 
in this direction, there can be but 
little improvement hoped for in their 
condition.—Lumberton Robesonian. 








A man in Virginia whose tobacco crop 
astonished his neighbors sent us a photo- 
graph that shows how it was done This 
tobacco was all pianted the same day and 
fertilized alike except that that on the ieft § 


received a Top Dressing of 


Nitrate of Soda 


(THE STANDARD AMMONIATE } 


roo pounds to the acre, and that on the 
right received none. Any eye can see 
it was profitable. Any one interes'ed in 
etting the best crops from his land will 
find information worth reading in the Bul- 
letins which I send free to farmers. 
Actual results, from the trial grounds of 
Agricultural Experiment Stations with all 
sorts of crops are given, together with all 
information on the useand value of Nv rate 
in fertilizing Send name and complete 
address on Post Car 
WILLIAM 8 MYERS. Director, 
12-16 John 8t., New York. 








ABOUT GOOD SEEDS. 


The successful planter owes his 
success mainly to sowing good, fresh 
seed. He knows the value of buying 
the home-grown product direct from 
the reliable grower. 

The well-known seedmen, James 
J. H. Gregory & Son, of Marblehead, 
Mass., have for nearly half a cen- 
tury sustained the reputation among 
planters, farmers and _ gardeners 
throughout the country of producing 
and selling only fresh, pure and re- 
liable seed; a reputation founded not 
merely upon growth, selection and 
care of the seed stock, but also on the 
purity and thorough reliability of 
the seed raised from it. These fa- 
mous seeds are sold under three 
guarantees, which proves the sincer- 
ity of the growers while they insure 
safety to the planter. 

Messrs. Gregory & Son are sending 
out their annual catalogue for 1904, 
which contains many new improved 
varieties in vegetables, small fruits 
and flowers, and a vast number of 
farm and garden facts, which should 
be of great utility to every one who 
plants seed. This valuable book will 
be sent free for the asking. 


10,000 PLANTS FOR 1éc. 


This is a remarkable offer the John 
A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
makes. They will send you their big 
plant and seed catalog, together with 
enough seed to grow 
1,000 fine, solid Cabbages, 

2,000 delicious Carrots, 

2,000 Blanching, nutty Celery, 
2,000 rich, buttery Lettuce, 
1,000 splendid Onions, 

1,000 rare, luscious Radishes, 

1,000 gloriously brilliant Flowers. 
ALL FOR BUT 16c. POSTAGE. 
providing you will return.this notice, 
and if you will send them 20c. in 
postage, they will add to the above a 
package of the famous Berliner 
Cauliflower. Mention The Progres- 

sive Farmer. iP. b. 


A REPORTER’S ACCOUNT OF A 
VISIT TO THE COLE MANU- 
FACTURING CO 


Makers of Improved Seed Planters and 
Fertilizer Distributors. 


(Atlanta Constitution, Nov. 2, 1902.) 


There is no such word as luck in 
the vocabulary of the successful bus- 
iness man, for luck is simply blunder- 
ing into things by the inexperienced, 
while sagacity rules the movements 
of those who get the most out of life 
every time. It wasn’t luck that made 
the Cole Manufacturing Go., decide 
to establish their enterprise here at 
Charlotte, and it hasn’t been luck 
that has attended their efforts and 
seen the business tenfold greater the 
second year than the year previous, 
and this year will witness a_ still 
further increase. No, it is a business 
that was needed, and the right one in 
the hands of the right men in the 
right place. The company makes the 
best seed planters and other farm im- 
plements of. any concern in the 
South, and have established a trade 
extending into both the Carolinas. 
throughout Georgia, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

They make cotton planters, corn 
planters, ete., all with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment, and unrivalled 
combination planter and fertilizer 
distributors. The company is com- 
posed of some of the leading and 
most wealthy men of Charlotte. Mr. 


W. OH. Belk is the president; E. A. 








Cole, seeretary and treasurer, and 
K. M. Cole, superintendent, each of 
whom takes an active interest in the 
preseecution of the work in hand, and 
nothing is allowed to leave the fae- 
tory or their premises unless it comes 


up to the highest standard of work- 
manship. 

















Corn 


must have a sufficient supply of 


Potash 


in order to develop into a crop. 

No amount of Phosphoric 
Acid or Nitrogen.can compen- 
sate for a lack of potash in 
fertilizers [for 
grain and all 
other crops]. 








We shall be glad 
to send free to any 
farmer ourlittle book 
which contains valu- 
able information 
about soil culture. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
New York—98 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.--22'4 So. Broad St, 











Unquestionably the Greatest Com- 
bination Offer of Its Kind 
Ever Made. 


The Young People’s 
Weekly, 
The Girls’ Companion, 
The Boys’ World. 


While each of these papers aims at the 
same vitally important end; namely. help- 
ing the boys and girls of to-day to become 
the strong, upright men and women of to- 
morrow, each covers the ground in a differ- 


ent way. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 1s of 
intense interest tothe whole family. Its sto- 
ries, special departments and other features 
appeal to and help every member of the 
household. 

THE GIRLS’ COMPANION (Wecrkly) is 
devoted ee 4 to matters of deepest in- 
terest to girls, while the KOYS ORLD 
(Weekly) helps the boys to become clean, 
straightforward men ~. showing them how 
to mix their Christianity with toeir every 
day life. The combined circulation of these 
three publications now exceeds three-quar- 
ters of a million, and is rapidly growing. To 
convince you of their merit, we will send all 
three for three months (thirteen weeks) for 
twenty-five cents. 


DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS, 





‘How to Make $500.00 


YEARLY PROFIT WITH HENS, 


Wonderful scientific discovery—45 go'd and 

silver medals and diplomas awarded—by 

mail postpaid for $1.00. All orders received 

in December I will include one large im- 

poited Resurrection Plant and the Wo- 

man’s Magazine for one year free, and all 
ostpaid. Send Now. Address, J. E. RUE 
. O. Box 4, Littleton, N.C. . 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
Low! 


One Registered Bull, very fine, ten months 
old. One Registered Bull, six months old. 
One Registered Bull four months old. | Lot of 
Y4-grade Bull calves One Bull out of a Here- 
ford cow by big Angus Bull, five months old; 
good enough to head anybody’s beef herd. 
We were awarded nine first and four second 
premiums ‘at the last Charlotte, N.C., Fair. 

The above stocks are as fine as can be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


w. M WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 











“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED. 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have a copy 
for the asking.- Send a postal for it te 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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ALLIANCE COMMITTEE ON TOBACCO 
TRUST AND COTTON OUTLOOK. 
An Address to the Farmers of North 
Carolina. 


The Executive Committee of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance extend you 
greeting at this the beginning of a 
new year. We have cause to be 
thankful to Almighty God that dur- 
ing the past year our country as a 
whole was blessed with abundant 
crops, and that prices for all agricul- 

_tural products have generally been 
satisfactory. 

We of the South especially have 
cause to be thankful that the partial 
failure of the cotton erop has been 
more than made up by the prices paid 
for cotton by foreign and domestic 
‘manufacturers. Realizing the in- 
increased and diversified uses for this 
great Southern staple, we’ would, 
however, urge upon our brethren the 
danger of neglecting the raising of 
food crops on account of the unus- 
ually high price received for cotton 
this year. A largely increased acreage 
with heavy applications of commer- 
cial fertilizers will result in a return 
to five-cent cotton and financial ruin 
to many of us. ? 

Never was there greater need for 
organization and co-operation among 
farmers. Trusts, it seems, have come 
to stay. No political party will risk 
its success by a vigorous and honest 
prosecution of the trusts and mer- 
gers. One gigantic monopoly has 
already appropriated to its own use 
the profits derived from the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. A consolidation of 
American and European capitalists 
has, to a great extent, set aside the 
law of supply and demand so far as 
the tobacco crop is concerned, and 
yet concerted, well directed, intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of the 
farmers of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia can control 
the production and sale of bright to- 
bacco. We admit that the American 
Tobacco Company has greatly ex- 
tended the demand for and the sale 
of this type of tobacco; we further 
admit that it has opened many new 
foreign and domestic markets for its 
output; but we claim that this huge 
monopoly levies a tax upon American 
labor too great to be borne without 
protest on our part and an appeal to 
the laws of our country. This huge 
octopus ought to be indicted by our 
Federal officials as a trust and mo- 
nopoly. Indictment in our State 
courts, without co-operation on the 
part of South Carolina and Virginia. 
would probably result in a discrimi- 
nation against North Carolina in the 
location of factories and employment 
of labor. We advise organization of 
the One Hundred Thousand Farm- 
ers of North Carolina, whose inter- 
ests are identical and closely allied 





DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


It is exceptional to find a family 
where there are no domestic rup- 
tures occasionally, but these can be 
lessened by having Dr. King’s New 
Life Pills around. Much trouble 
they save by their great work in 
Stomach and Liver troubles. They 
not only relieve you, but cure. 25c. 
at all druggists. 


to the interests of all other classes 
of citizens, to combat this absorber 
of our labor. We can regulate the 
amount of tobacco to be raised; we 
can prevent a return to five-cent cot- 
ton, but to do this organization and 
co-operation is absolutely indispen- 
sable. Need we remind you of our 
combat with the Jute Bagging Trust ? 
Were the farmers of North Carolina 
animated by the spirit of those days 
all things would be possible to them, 
so far as protecting their interests 
against unjust impositions. 

We would again urge every farmer 
to raise his home supplies; to attend 
carefully to the proper cultivation 
and protection of his land from de- 
terioration. And how can these and 
other desirable things be more easily 
and pleasantly accomplished than 
through the Farmers’ Alliance? 

Our State organ ought to be 
greatly improved by the new blood 
infused, and the monthly programs 
prepared by such competent men 
ought to kindle afresh the fires of en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of our people. 
Let us continue to use our influence 
for the betterment of our public 
and private schools, the improvement 
of our highways, the advancement of 
the cause of temperance, and the 
strengthening of the bonds of peace 
and friendship between man and 
man of all classes and conditions. 
With fervent prayer to tthe Prince 
of Peace for His blessing upon our 
country, our countrymen and _ ll 
mankind, we are, 

Your faithful servants, 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
J. W. DENMARK, 
W. B. FLEMING, 
THOS. J. OLDHAM, 
J. E. PERSON, 
Executive Committee. 





County Alliance Meetings. 


Orange County Alliance will meet 
at “Headquarters,” near Hillsboro, 
Friday, January 15, at 11 o’clock. 
A full attendance is desired. Visit- 
ing Alliancemen welcome. 


GEO. F. CRUTCHFIELD, 


Secretary. 





The Franklin County Farmers’ 
Alliance will be held in the court- 
house in Louisburg on the second 
Thursday in January. The hour 
for meeting is 11 o’clock. All the 
officers of the County Alliance, and 
a full delegation from all the Subs, 
is earnestly requested. 

Fraternally, 
E. M. GUPTON, Pres. 

W. H. STALLINGS, See. 





Pushing the Organization. 


Mr. S. C. Adams, president of the 
Virginia-North Carolina Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, which was or- 
ganized last month, says that the 
work of organizing on the plan 
adopted in Danville, is going ahead. 
Leading farmers and business men 
realize that the prosperity of the 
tobacco business depends upon re- 
numerative prices for leaf tobacco. 
Hence, merchants and other busi- 





ness men, he says, are encouraging 


the farmers in thte movement. “But 
it takes thought and work to ac- 
complish good and bring things to 
pass,” says Mr. Adams, “and this 
depends upon the farmers. If we 
do not get a move on us, and keep 
right on talking and working up 
organizations, we cannot succeed. 
If the farmers will make less tobac- 
co and devote more thought and time 
to a sensible system of selling, they 
will very soon improve their condi- 
tion.” 











NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 








An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. J. 


DovrFR, N. J.,"Nov. 12th, 3902 

I had both k'dney and liver trouble for over 
three years. I tiied the best physicians in 
Washington, D C., Pittsburg, Cinci' nati and 
Cees, and regret to say that I received 
very little bevefi: until I commenced taking 
the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root After taking the 
first bottle I noticed quite a charge, which 
satisfied me th-.t at last I had ‘our d the right 
medic ne I-continued on un'il I bad taken 
fo r bottles; by this time I noti-ed tuch a 
ma’ k+d improvement in my heaith, in every 
way, thatI felt satisfied I wascured But, to 
be positive bevond a question or doubt I was 
in ( hicago during July, 1902, and went to the 
Columbus Med cal Laboratory, No 108 State 
St., and had them make a thorough end 
complete microscopical examination, which 
showed my kidn-ys ard liver to be perfectly 
welland ) eaithy. I have their written report 
in my + Ossession, signed by th: doctors of the 
ab ve Medical Laboratory, which is recog- 
bized as one of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


gt oe 


| Ex,Mayor of Dover, N J. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospitals 
and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Roct, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





FOR SALE! 


One Registered Polled Angus 
Bull Calf, eleven.months old. Im- 
mune to Tick Fever. 

N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


.GET YOUR CHURCH PAPER. 


—== ANB —— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 








We bave made arrangements by which we 
are enabled to make the following club of. 
fers: 


No. 1. 

The Progressive Farmer ....................0600.. $1.00 
The Raleigh Biblical Recorder................. 1.50 
Both one year for $2.00. 

No. 2. 

The Progressive Farme...................c0cc00. $1.00 
The Raleigh Christian Advocate. ............ 1.50 


Both one year for $2.00. 

The only conditton is that you must be a 
new subscriber to one or both papers This 
is imperative. 

Within a week or two we hope to have 
club offers with the Greensboro Christian 
Advocate, Presbyterian Standard, and other 
papers. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Selling to Beat the Band 


ww Randolph 
SHOES 
Red Shoes 














Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
A new lot justarrived. .... 


tial. 








TO MAKE TOBACCO PAY 


The undersigned has just published 
a book on “Successfully Growing, 
Curing and Grading Tobacco,” out- 
lining the system by which he has 
grown his own crop for four years 
past, getting an average price for 
this period of 


$173.79 Per Acre. 


The book is for sale at One Dollar 


per copy, and may be ordered of 


ISAIAH CARVER, 
Nashville, N. C. 








Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 


HE following letter is 

the best recommen: 

dation ever given a Farm 
Level: 


“Mr. W. C. HOLMES :— 
Having examine? your 
Improved Level thoroghly. I ake pleas- 
ure in saving it is a very e« cellent Level; 
very simple, easy to work, and wil! do 
excellent work in terra*ing, di ching, 
etc. I think it is the best I ever saw at a 
cost of $5.00, which I understand is the 
price. R. J REDDING, 

Director Exper’m’'t Sta., Griffin Ga.” 
ag Send for circular and low price. 
WwW. C. HOLMES, 








12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 














NE CENT APIECE 


is not much for a hay press, butin the 
ve years that the = 






a 











mi 


RED RIPPER Hay Press 
has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy ci 

logue 
Distri 


city, twenty bales per hour, Our new Cata- 
No. 423is ready to be mailed to you if you ask for it. 
buting points, Balti Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Georgia. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 1o. 





The Preaching of John the Baptist. 
Matthew 3:1-12. 


Golden Text. Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Matt. 
8:2. 

This lesson brings us face to face 
with the man who by a rhetorical fig- 
ure peculiarly appropriate to an 
Oriental land was known as the fore- 
runner of Jesus. In Eastern lands, 
where the streets are narrow and tor- 
tuous, it is imperative for some one 
to run in advance of the governor or 
other high official who desires to 
make rapid progress in his carriage 
through the city. So it was needful 
that some one should precede the 
Messiah, preparing the hearts of the 
people for his reception. 

The Elements of John’s Preaching. 
—First and foremost in John’s 
preaching was the call to repentance. 
Wherever there is sin, there is al- 
ways need for repentance, and John 
the Baptist found sin abounding in 
all classes and grades of society in 
his day, as he would also find, if he 
were to return to the world today. 

In immediate connection with the 
eall to repentance John preached the 
immanence of the kingdom of heav- 
en. This he urged as a pressing rea- 
son for repentance; for into that 
kingdom there is no admission except 
for those who have truly repented of 
their sins. 

The kingdom of heaven as preach- 
ed by John signified the Messianic 
kingdom introduced by our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. It was the 
kingdom which Jesus came to estab- 
lish and of which he is the divine 
head. 

John’s preaching sinaieie a note 
of warning, which made itself espe- 
cially heard when the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came to hear him speak. 
Hypocrisy was utterly abhorrent to 
him and he did not fear to rebuke 
those in high places for their pride 
and self-righteousness. 

John’s preaching was whole-souled 
and convincing. Multitudes were 
converted by his instrumentality, and 
yet he remained ever humble in spir- 
it, declaring that he was not even 
worthy to bear the shoes of the Mes- 
siah who should follow him. 

The Kind of Preaching Needed To- 
day.—The question is often asked, 
what kind of preaching is needed to- 
day. By studying the preaching of 
John the Baptist we may find the 
answer to this question. We need the 
same kind of preaching now, as was 
exemplified in this servant of God, 





A VERY CLOSE CALL. 


“IT stuck to my engine, although 
every joint ached and every nerve 
was racked with pain,” writes C. W. 
Bellamy, a locomotive fireman, of 
Burlington, Iowa. “I was weak and 
pale, without any appetite and all 
tun down. As I was about to give 
up, I got a bottle of Electric Bitters, 
and after taking it, I felt as well as 
I ever did in my life.” Weak, sickly, 
run down people always gain new 
life, strength and vigor from their 
use. Try them. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. Price 50 
cents. 


who will be ever remembered as a 
great preacher of righteousness. 

The kind of preaching that is need- 
ed at the present day is the fearless 
proclamation of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. Before such preaching, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, 
the citadels of evil must inevitably 
fall. 





Using the Time. 


After supper these winter nights 
it is a long time until bed time. Much 
depends on how our boys and girls 
employ the hours from five to nine 
or ten o’clock. If you live in a town 
or village, young man, it is a great 
temptation to go up town and trifle 
the hours away with men who ought 
to be at home with their families, but 
who prefer to waste the time in 
senseless gabble about the stove in 
the grocery or the drug store. Do 
not go near them, boys, we beseech 
you. Use these four hours every 
night in improving yourselves. If 
you have had a poor chance in school 
here is where you may make up lost 
time. Lay off a plan of reading for 
the winter. Get some biography, his- 
tory, a little poetry, and three or four 


books from the masters of fiction, 
such as Dickens or Scott or Cooper. 


You can get them. Ask your preach- 
er to help you out. He will take 
pleasure in doing what he can. Then 
set yourself to your task. Somebody 
who knows it all will tell you you had 
better be reading your Bible. Pay 
no attention to him; he has never 
hurt himself reading his. Lay out 
your course of reading and then stick 


to it. By next May you will find 
your mind wonderfully strengthened 
and enriched. If ‘all our young 
friends would only utilize the golden 
moments of these winter nights what 
a blessing would ‘come into their 
lives. Whatever you do, dear 
friends, do not throw this precious 
time away gossiping about the 
streets.—Charity and Children. 


THE MARKETS — 














RALEIGH COTTON, 
RALEIGH, Jan. 2, 1904. 


Prices to-day... ae aes -12 @ 1344 
Prices this date last year... Seoilocabs Re 3 
Reeeipts this week... ceeceeses 65 bales 
Receipts same week last year.............. 80 bales 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 
CHARLOTTE, Jan. 2, 1904. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
ons: 





GG TONGA sissies ccs siasteaigickendecsicescaceasncte lB 
Strict middling.. 138% 
EW srksacsssccodensschdcnchnsicoceaschoscteetiseesddsscses 13 
Good middling tinges .................cceceeccseeeeeeedB 
Strict middling tin ges...............ccccccsseceeeeees 12% 
Middi ng tinges ............... 





Stains 








WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 2, 1904, 


Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 lbs............... 70 
“ Extra Prime, N.C, bu...............75 
a Prime, Virginia, bu..................... 60 


“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.........65 
a Fancy, ears 
“ Spanish.. 
Corn, white, bu ; 
N. C. bacon, bams, Ib. seaeshsinidbesensusntanads 
“ s SRO UIDOUO cenistise viiecss cadessieicaceatexs 





WwG MOP GONG iis ised 5 dscivinscdhesicidescindeeinces 
I, ans cidsanccepashanicsadd codosnoaouatds 
bed ring <3....23.0.64.3.5.55 
Were OTs Tso cocececccdacesnastecccease 
PE i sicchtcisescaccosccsdacciesesodlis 








weet potatoes, D1..............cccccssccsssserencsee 
Beef cattle, lb 











Eachooms’ 0 
$5, 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
Board at vt wong Ring he 4 


pomp heng Fare Paid. 500 
eee 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE. Macon,Ga. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reilable men who wish to 6o- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
andfriends For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C, 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We mannufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a lenge were? of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





Chester Whites. 


Regi-tered herd—First Premium Stock: 
largest and most prolific hog on record; 
3 Sows, 41 Pigs; b: eeding stock 400 to 700 
pounds; easy feeders; eervice boars; sows 
bred. Fancy i for sale. 
. FONKHOUSER, 
Winchester, Va. 

' References: Farmers and Merchants 
Nationai Bank, Winchester, Va. 








ALLIANCEMEN 


and 


Ex-Alliancemen! 








LETUS SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON YOUR PURCHASES-FOR 1904! 








I can get for you Cutaway and Solid Disk 
Harrows, Smoothing or Drag Harrows, Wire 
Fencing, Wagons, Buggies, Nails, Plows, 
Plow Castings (all kinds), Barbed and Smooth 
Wire, Poultry Netting, Hoes (Handled or 
Eye Pattern), Corn Shellers, Hay and Straw 


Cutters, Axes, Horse 


Collars,* Bridles, Har- 


ness, Backband Webbing and Hooks, Shovels, 
Spades, Potato Hooks, Pitchforks, Trace 
Chains, Plow Clevises, Repair. Links, Plow 
Bolts, Cotton Rope, etc., etc. 


Meat, Lard, Sugar, Coffee, Soda, 


And in fact, almost ANYTHING you want to buy. 








No General Price List; Write for What You Want. 








T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Another Stately Courtship. 


A youth there was who loved a Miss., 
For she was very fair, I Wis. 





So one day in a sylvan Del. 
He sought his ardent love to tell. 


Quoth he, “I’m but a poor Md., 
While you are far too good for Me. 


“And yet of love I dare to speak 
Who scarcely can earn Tenn. a week. 


“While you, alas! I must remark 
Trace your descent back to the Ark.” 


The maiden blushed, and murmur- 
ed “La! 
I think you’d better ask my Pa.” 


Before papa he waited on 
The youth a careful speech did Conn. 


But papa crushed his hopes, in truth, 
“Don’t get too Ga. my forward 
youth,” 


Yet love at locksmiths laugh, they 
say; 
The youth and maiden fled away, 


Unto the nearest parson hied, 
Where fast the nuptial knot was tied. 


And now they live as loving mates 

In “one of the United States.” 

—January Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





A JANUARY THAW. 
Out of Doors When the First Warm 
Days of Winter Come. 


There is not always a “thaw” in 
January, nor do all springlike days 
in winter come in January. As the 
old-fashioned almanacs would put it, 
scattering the words down the page 
of January: “About—this—time—ex- 
peet—several—warm—days.” Even if 
the “about this time” were the last 
of February, the country people 
would regard it as “our January 
thaw, only about a month late this 
year!” The first of these warm days 
is often cloudy, and so misty and 
cloudy that the ground seems to 
steam. The snow that may have fal- 
len two or three weeks ago is nearly 
all melted. Then how slushy it is!— 
how “disagreeable getting about,” 
the older folks would say. But to 
Howard, in new rubber boots, going 
to and fro from house to barn, there 
is a fascination in wading through 
the soft mixture. 

Indeed, it is evident that all young 
folks know how to make the best of 
many things that older persons call 
disagreeable. Some one has said 
that “everything is fish that comes 
to the net of the naturalist,” meaning 
that the naturalist takes an interest 
in all that he observes in nature. And 
everything seems to be fun that 
comes within the experience of the 
young folks, because they see only 
the bright side of life. 

Not only the boys, but the geese, 
enjoy such wading. At the edge of 
a pool they search for the grass that 
the protecting blanket of snow may 
have kept fresh and green—a bit of 
spring in midwinter. 

On such a warm day as this the 
brook looks like a battle-field where 
have struggled the forees of heat 


peller. 





and cold. Blocks of ice lie broken 
and crushed beside the plunging, 
foaming water. In this ravine we 
find spring strangely intermingled 
with winter. Rushing down the 
brook are miniature icebergs, and 
bordering its banks are panoramas 
of arctic ice-fields. Yet on the hill- 
side the grass peeps green above the 
snow. In a small branch of the 
brook is the watercress which Tho- 


reau observed on a midwinter day, 


“as green as ever, waving in the 
stream as in summer.” 

If we follow this little branch to 
its source we shall find a spring by 
which is the stitchwort with its frost- 
bitten but wide-open buds. Here is 
summer indeed, strangely mixed with 
winter! 

A similar mingling of autumn 
bloom with midwinter surroundings 
is afforded by the witch-hazel, with 
its feathery yellow flowers, as beau- 
tiful as in late autumn, but they now 
seem weird and uncanny as_ they 
cling to leafless twigs. Autumn as 
well as spring seems to say, “You 
ean’t wholly overcome me, old win- 
ter.”—From “Nature and Science” 
in January St. Nicholas. 





Some In-door Games. 


Now is the time for thinking up 
games for the house. Long evenings 
mean good times in-doors. There 
are two or three ways of playing at 
a “peanut race.” Here is one: Two 
persens race together. Each receives 
a peanut, a match, and a minute in 
which to roll the peanut around the 
room, using the match cs the pro- 
The man or girl who gets 
over the course soonest wins the race. 
There are no rules, except that the 
nut can be touched with the match 
only and that the entire room must 
be skirted. If the room is a large 
one, a time limit of more than a min- 
ute may be necessary. When all of 
the party have had turns at racing, 
the winners in the different contests 
form a tournament, which lasts until 
a single player remains in the field. 
This man or woman becomes a cham- 
pion and wins the prize. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 


For this clever test of wits, players 
are asked to draw up their chairs, 
forming a straight line across the 
room. One member of the company 
then steps outside. While he or she 
is absent those in the room fix upon 








You pay five 
times too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy good ones. 

MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MaAcseETH, Pittsburgh. 








a word, or rather words, having sev- 
eral meanings, but the same sound. 
Thus, a good choice is the word beat, 
which can be made to mean chastise, 
surpass, a police route, a vegetable 
(beet), etc. As soon as the word has 
been fixed upon the absent member 
is recalled to guess it. This he does 
by questioning each one of the party 
as to the nature of the thing chosen. 
The fun of the game consists in the 
manner of answering, for each per- 
son knowing the word endeavors to 
mislead the questioner by choosing 
a different phase of the word to de- 
scribe. Thus, one player, when the 
word chosen is “Sea,” would say, “It 
appeared to me watery.” Another 
would say, “It appeared to me con- 
nected with the church,” meaning the 
Episcopal see. A third would con- 
sider that it resembled a portion of 
the alphabet; this is the letter C. And 
so the deceptive descriptions go on. 
Each players leaves the room in turn 
and is afforded a chance to distin- 
guish himself. If a prize is in wait- 
ing all players who succeed in guess- 
ing the word proposed to them should 
draw lots for this. Young people 
have Been amused by this game for 
generation after generation. It does 
not seem to wear out.—Selected. 





A wealthy brewer in Montreal built 
a church and inscribed on it: “This 
church was erected by Thomas Mol- 
son at his sole expense. Hebrews 
XI.” Some college wags altered the 
inscription so as to make it read: 
“This church was erected by Thomas 
Molson at his soul’s expense. He 
brews XX.”—Christian Life. 

















Losing your hair? Coming 








out by the combfulP And 
doing nothing? No sense in 
that! Why don’t you use 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor and 


Hair Vigor 


promptly stop the falling? 
Your hair will begin to grow, 
too, and all daadruff will dis- 
appear. Could you reason- 
ably expect anything better? 


“ on itt Hair Vigor is a great success with 


hair was ailing out Ban 1 badly, but 
the Halt Vigor V4 tand now my nd is 
all right.”— W. ©. SDON, pepe a 
#1 rw a bettie, R CO., 
All dru So os Mass. 


Thin ‘Hair 








PASTIESN:1:S: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MAR 
COPYRIGHTS anv DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washin 
saves time, costs less, better A eo. 





My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 
ary examinations Ai a re 
is PERSON, poh pt BLT 
ERIEN' procured through B. 


, sent free. Pai 
ve special notice, 


INVENTIVE AGE 
E. G. SIGGER 218 F Sr... ore! 
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Sowers 
Sure 
Growers 


GREGORY'S 


SEEDS 


have been successfully sown and grown for 

nearly 50 Layee Sold ander three guaran- 

tees. Send to-day for free catalogue. 
3.3.H.GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass, 
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SEABOARD 


Asm Luss Rawr 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—‘“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Mail” for 
Riehmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Leuis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Loeal Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Conneets at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.88 p. m—‘“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z, 2, SETS, TL. P..A. 

C. H. GATTIS, O77. &P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N ‘0. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY, 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonville,N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil! be furnished on 
application. Each correspondent should en- 
close stamp for reoly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sia.e Colors—Turgq uoise, Blue. 

International Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 











Mrs. Ransier’s Letter. 


One of the brightest sunbeams 
coming to us is the one which shone 
on us from Wilkes County. It was 
from the County Superintendent of 
Schools. We do not know as he 
would like us to publish his letter, so 
we will just whisper to you what was 
in it, for we want you to share the 
good news, and we are net going to 
say “now don’t tell anybody,” for we 
want you to go right straight and 
tell your County Superintendent, and 
to also add: “Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

While there are a number of eir- 
cles in schools elsewhere, this will be 
the first county to take the lead. But 
I haven’t told you yet, have I? Well, 
the County Superintendent is going 
to call the teachers’ attention to Sun- 
shine and request that they organize 
locals in all their schools. 

Hurrah for Wilkes County! 

* * 
“I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth; I knew not where, 
For so swiftly it flew 


The sight could not follow it in its 
flight. . 


“I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where. 

For who hath sight so keen and 
strong, 

That it can follow the flight of song? 


“Long afterwards, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke, 
And the song from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a 
friend.” 
—Longfellow. 
* * o 

You remember we offered as a 
Christmas gift, a copy of David Cop- 
perfield, by Dickens, to the one send- 
ing in the best answer as to how the 
exchange could be made in a little 
poem entitled, “For Exchange,” and 
appearing in Sunshine columns Nov- 
ember 10th. The “wants” and “wills” 
of the little folks were therein set 
forth, and the “swapping” was to be 
done so that as nearly as possible all 
might be pleased. Now we ourselves 
had figured it out this way: 

We credited Dorothy Green with 
a bird, she wanted a camera. 

Millicent Brown wanted the bird 
and had a doll. ‘ 

Fitzsmith, credited with camera, 
wants stamps. 

Jones has stamps but wants parlor 
games. 

Now, of course these little boys 
are Sunshine boys, and little gentle- 
men, so they see that the little girl’s 
wants are supplied first. Fitzsmith 
seeing how badly Dorothy wants a 
camera, lets her have his and takes 
her bird in exchange. He doesn’t 
want the bird himself, but he knows 
that little Millicent is eoveting it, 
and as we said bfore, being sueh a 





perfect little gentleman and Sun- 
shiner, he again comes to the rescue 
of distressed feminity and satisfies 
little Millicent Brown by a trade, 
letting her have the coveted bird and 
taking her doll. Now A. Jones is a 
little gentleman too, and also a Sun- 
shiner, and seeing Fitzsmith’s gal- 
lantry and generosity, determines 
not to be outdone, so says: “Here 
Ben, you can have my stamps for the 
doll, I don’t want it for myself, of 
course, but my little sister will dance 
when she sees it open and shut it’s 
eyes, and I’m just going to give her 
that doll, if I do have to go without 
new parlor games.” 

This solution, we think, satisfies 
everybody; giving every one of them 
just what they want, with the excep- 
tion of little Algernon Jones, whom 
we-will suppose has his reward, like 
some of the rest of the world, in the 
approving consciousness of having 
done a generous deed. We will hope 
that old Santa saw what a good boy 
he was and brought him his longed- 
for and well-deserved “parlor games.” 

Of all the answers received, that 
by Mrs. Mary Fillyaw, of Fayette- 
ville, was the best. It is quite unique 
in its originality and we will give it 
to you in full. 

We have mailed her the copy of 
David Copperfield, but the raspberry 
plants have not yet been sent, as the 
weather is too freezing just at pres- 
ent, but as soon as it moderates, the 
plants will follow the book. 

* *# * 

Fayetteville, N. C., Dec. 16, 1903. 


My Dear Mrs. Ransier :— 


Fitzsmith’s sister wants to exchange 
new parlor games for a doll 
With mechanical eyes; 
Or a parrot that can say “Pretty 
Poll.” 
Timothy Green has a bat and a ball 
To exchange for a new story book, 
Rare stamps, or a turkey call, 
Or a double barbed fish hook. 


Now if Algernon Jones will send 

Stamps to Timothy Green, Dorithy’s 
brother, 

And Fitzsmith’s sister “new games” 

To Algernon Jones, then another 

Exchange affected can be 

For Millicent Brown can send 

Her doll to Nan Fitzsmith, you see, 

Fitzsmith his “Elf” to Dorithy Green, 

Dorithy Green her “bullfinch and 
cage” 

To Millicent Brown, she will be hap- 
py, I ween 

And _ Profesor 
vines to me, 

The stamps are enclosed, as you will 
see. 

I have poems and proses 

I'll exchange them for roses, 

Cuttings, I mean, and seeds to ex- 
change 


Ransier raspberry 





SAVED FROM TERRIBLE 
DEATH. 


The family of Mrs. M. L. Bobbitt 
of Gargerton, Tenn., saw her dying 
and were powerless to save her. The 
most skillful physicians and every 
remedy used, failed, while consump- 
tion was slowly but surely taking her 
life. In this terrible hour Dr. King’s 
New Discovery for Consumption 
turned despair into joy. The first 
bottle brought immediate relief and 
its continued use completely cured 
her. It’s the most certain cure in 
the world for all throat and lung 
troubles. Guaranteed Bottles 50c. 
and $1.00. Trial Bottles free at all 
druggists. 





For—O, so wide is the range 
For the lovers of flowers. 

To gladden with beauty 

The path of each duty; 
Whether up hill or down hill 
The “narrow way” wends 

Or Sunshine or shadow 

The upper sky lends, 

Then “scatter the Sunshine” 
Where scattered hopes lie, 
And weep with the mourners 
All ye that pass by. 

Rejoice with the happy, 

And lay up treasures on high, 
Where soon you’ll regain them 
“In the sweet bye and bye.” 


Yours respectfully, 
MRS. MARY E. FILLYAW. 





AN EGG TESTER FREE. 








The Gem Folding Egg Tester, as 
shown above, is a most useful and a 
very neat apparatus, which is con- 
structed in a really ingenious and 


scientific manner. It will tell you in 
less than half a second whether an 
egg is fresh, stale or bad. This Test- 
er can be used in the day time as well 
as at night; it will never get out of 
order, and will, when handled with 
ordinary care, last a life time. A 
whole case of eggs can be tested 
within five minutes, and the Tester 
will report the exact condition of 
the eggs with a promptness that 
never fails. ; 

A limited number of these Testers 
will be given away free, and if you 
will send to Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, 
Il., he will send you one free of 
charge, if you will mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. He will also send 
you full directions for testing eggs, 
both for table use and hatching pur- 
poses, together with a handsome new 
Catalogue containing 14 colored 
views of Incubators and Brooders, 
including one showing the “Develop- 
ment of the Chick” from the first to 
the twenty-first day. Write at once, 
for the supply is limited, and don’t 
fail to mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 








The Best of Im- 
ported Stock.... 


Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery, 810 to $25, Regis- 
tered. No better in the 


Do URS United States. 
Also BROWN LEG- 


HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
trio, $15 per dozen. 
a@ Eges 10c. each, by two or more settings, 


Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 
PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 








S]OHeS0S06S06506028 


°STAR PEA 
}HULLER. 
¢ 








Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to hull and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by band and fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels per hour by wer. oO. 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
Geran + «is « 6s ee Se 

@ STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

@ 


@SOG0G0G 006062062028 








must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants arenumerous, but that 


palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 





















$ -80 For “Oh 
1 2°260 Egg = 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and “y= 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and loca! points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 33, 
‘‘FloridajExpress,’’ for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia and Savannah. Pullman sleeper to 
Jackscenville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and 
Augusta connections forall points in Flor- 
idia. No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
ern Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations. 

5.55 A. M., No. 112, daily for 
G.ldsboro and local stations; connect- 
ing at Goldsboro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C., Tarbo.o, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham“fer Oxford, Heuderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman awing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winston-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

325 B: fl. No. 135 dailey -for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durhant for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room slee to Birmingham 
and New Or.eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. R. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 





Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Col. Olds: The State Labor Com- 
missioner is compiling the figures re- 
garding factories and factory labor 
in North Carolina. It will show a 
considerable increase in the number 
of all factories, particularly cotton 
mills and furniture and other wood- 
working plants. It is probable that 
it will show an increase in wages. 
It will be interesting to know how 
great has been the reduction in the 
number of children employed in the 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: bor becomes effective January Ist. 
Single subscription, 1 year........ccccececccesees WONDERFUL NERVE 


Single subscription, 6 months.. 
Trial subscription, 8 months 





Is displayed by many a man endur- 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, 

“De rich will have a hard time git- | Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
inter heaven.” “Yes,” said Brother | Sore feet or stiff joints. But there’s 
Williams, “dat’s a comfortin’|no need for it. Bucklen’s Arnica 
thought; but it don’t help de po’ | Salve will kill the pain and cure the 
man when rent’s due.”—Atlanta Con- | trouble. It’s the best Salve on earth 
stitution. for Piles, too. 25c. at all druggists. 


To the “Sample Copy” Reader. 

















































DEAR FRIEND:—This number of Tae Progressive 
Farmer goes to a great many persons who are not sub- 
scribers, and our reason for sending you this copy, as you 
know, is that we want you to subscribe. The new com- 
pany expects to make The Prcyressive Farmer the big- 
gest, brightest, and best farm journal ever pnblished in 
North Carotina—in fact, with such men as Dr. Kilgore 
and Dr. Burkett added to its editorial staff, it cannot help 
being such a paper. This number is but the beginning; 
we expect to do better after we get the machinery to going 
smoothly. And we want you with us; in fact, you can- 
not afford not to be with us. The letters of Messrs. Burk- 
ett and Kilgore alone will be worth the subscription price, 
and any North Carolina farmer without them will be be- 
hind the times. It is a $200 paper offered for $1.00 a 
year, and your money back if you are not satisfied. That 
is the offer; we mean it, and we have $7,500 to back it 
up. Shall we not have your subscription on these terms ? 
Better yet: If you would like to see three or four more 
copies before subscribing, say so, and we will send them 
free of charge. Here are the blanks, and if you wish to 
be in line with, and in touch with, the most progressive 
and enterprising North Carolina farmers, you cannot afford 
to neglect this opportunity. Write to-day. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, 

Yours for service, 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 





MEssrs. POE, KILGORE & BURKETT, Editors, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen :-—I have re- 


Sabre. ot gues , for which | ceived your sample copy of 


Gentlemen : — Enclosed 


send me The Progressive The Progressive Farmer, but 


Farmer at your regular would like to examine three 
rates, with the understand- | °T four more sample copies 
ing that the money will be before subscribing. Please 


refunded if I am not satis- | S¢ud them without charge 


fied. to me. 


See ee em ee meee ee I ee 








INCHESTER 


““TAKE-DOWN” REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


These guns are a high-class production at a low-class 
price. For strong shooting and lasting qualities, 
they are in a class by themselves. They are made 
in 12 and 16 gauge, in full cylinder or modified 
choke for brush and field shooting; or full choke for 
trap and duck shooting. They can be taken down 
instantly without any tools. To get the best re- 
sults always use Winchester ‘actory Loaded Shells 
in these guns, as one is made for the other, 
FREE—Send for our 160-page illustrated catalogue, ‘ 














WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 














FARM WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 
est and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 
, handsome, substantially con- 


A well ironed, it possesses every qual that § 
makes it desirable. See thee FLORENC 
If there is no agency near, 
write us direct ant we will send you free our illus- § 
trated Catalogue, our attractive periodical “Ihe # 
The Western Farmer's Favorite. Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and make you an offer 


to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. 
Write today to Dept.D. FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Florence, Alabama. 
































i i t th . 
machine but slim Yellow Pine Stumps 
shows e man 
oe ‘of fastening or Trees. 


the steei rope to 
the stum We 
cannot tell you 
all avout it 
here. Our cat- 
alogue shows 
Full Line of 
Stump 
Pullers 
testimonials, 
prices, ete. It 
will surprise ff 
an fi 


Our new 2-Horse 


as 
_ Hawkeye 
is built for that pur- 
pose. and does it 
rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 
@ Will pull yellow tine 
stumps witl pullal 
4 most anything else. It 
<3 is being used by many 
} planters and most of 


Write for our free 
76 page illustrat- 
ed catalogue. 


s! the leading R. RK. and 
oe - levee contractors. It 


has 3 times the power 
of our machines for or 
dinary work and pulls 
8 acres ata setting. 


Milne Mfg. Co., 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, ih 





THE YORK Improved Weeder 


The flexibility of the teeth is the important thing in a weeder. The York Improv ed 
eeder bas teeth of square spriug steel with round points. These teet hbave 

great flexibility, and being narrow in the body they do not whip or es uise the 

growing plants as flatteethdo, This strle also allows more clearance and 


prevents clogging. Our square teeth do not break. The frame is made of 
strong flexible angle: steel and handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for 
free circular. The Spensict Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best for 


you to use. SPANGLER MFG, CO., 501 Queen St., York, Pa. 











DEAL DIRECT ‘tie’ FACTORY 


~ Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and & 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. ‘wo profits 
are saved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & weaneee COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. } Write to 


Western Office and Distributing House, SP LOUIS, MO. s nearest office. ; : 
























gdp ELECTRIC 


d Metal Wheels 


Capital Stoek, $30,000.00. as tas, e| J 


BUSINESS. —Wher youthink of going off 
sete ccmnaiatanaateenainancmee o school, write for College 
Jourpal and ‘Special Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
etc., by mail.) 


will give you a new wagon and a 
lifetime’s service out of your old 
running gears. They are the 
modern great service wheel. 
Made to fit any wage apted 
toevery duty. Stra ent or stag: 
gored oval steel spokes, broad 
~ red, any height desired. You 
will be through with Topaire and save money, flelds 
and labor of horseand man. Write at once for our 
catalogue. It’s free for the asking. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 








BOX 93 Quincy, Ilinols. 








50 Bushels 


COW PEAS WANTED.—®. more. 





Address, J. M. HARRISON, 
Miil Bridge, N. C 


686666 


Meat smoked in a few hours w 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT. OF SMOKE. 


eeey — IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


‘ard WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 














Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner 
sweeter, and surer han the old way. df: 
curcular E. KRAUSER & BKO., Milton, Pa 


Bostrom, Brady Il\fg. Co., 
8144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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